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Maintain plant facilities in ACTION without | W) 
interruption of light or power. Every machine and etter 
lighting unit energized through dependable Controls W on 
~H&H Controls. For these are vital PRODUCTION], | 
controls that regulate the amount of work your y 
machines and operators can do. , i 
“Hot wires”, heavy loads, round-the-clock oper- vorke 
ating schedules, — these demand super-stamina in } +'Y 
Switches. .. Even minor shut-downs cause shortages 
at the front. 
So install or replace with H & H Switches for 
continuous, positive ACTION on your production lit | 


lines. .. Heavy-duty controls for lighting and power! 
circuits; specification- grade T-rated 10, 20 and 30 B shes], 
| Amp. “Type C” Switches, Rotary Snap Switches, Babout 
Ceiling Pull Switches, Door Switches, Flush Tumble: §saler | 
| Switches with or without outlet box covers. You'!! Rn 
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An Event In this issue, on the first page inside the 


cover, WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN has the privilege of 
presenting the first direct message ever to appear 
in this publication over the signature of the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Association. 
It is the first of a series and we urge every whole- 
saler and salesman to read it, because it carries a 
message that is vital to all. More than that, we urge 
wholesaler executives to use reprints of this and suc- 
ceeding NEWA advertisements as the basis for doing 
a specific promotional job for themselves in their own 
territory. 

During the period following World War I this writer 
was active on the Publicity Committee of E.S.J.A., 
NEWA and the then huge-looking 


appropriation of $12,000 for a one year campaign was 


predecessor of 


spent partially in an advertising campaign in certain 
trade publications. 

When each ad appeared we wrote a suitable tie-in 
letter and sent letter and reprint of the ad to our 
entire mailing list—all actual and prospective customers 
We don’t know how many other “jobbers” of those 
lays did the same thing, but we do know that through 
that effort we gained many new customers and greate: 
and What 
worked well then, will work at least equally well now 
[ry it, Mr. Wholesaler. 


respect appreciation {for our services. 


* 
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Tit for Tat We can hardly talk to anyone in the 


trade these days without having to listen to some 
shoulder weeping. manutacturers 
about what the wholesalers do or don’t do. 
saler is talking, the story is reversed. 


Some complain 


If a whole- 


n one spot we find where a wholesaler is quoting 
i price on fittings, that allows him the huge profit of 14 
percent. In another wholesalers have a 
ig overstock of conduit, the manufacturer, who also 
has an overstock, goes in on large orders and bids direct, 
ships from the factory, then pays the wholesaler 5 per- 
ent on the business to keep him sweet, but lets him 


spt tt where 
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TRENDS 


And of course the manufacturer 
will complain that wholesalers are just brokers today 
and don’t earn the money they get. "Tis a funny world. 


keep his overstock. 


* 


’ : 
CMP and Copper It appears that there are in the 
works within WPB certain revised interpretations of 
recent orders affecting copper wire, that would bene- 
fit the wholesaler who needs wire to fill out his stock. 
\ctual announcements of the liberalized interpretations 
probably will be delayed due to the fact that Donald 
Nelson and CMP boss Ferdinand Eberstadt have just 
parted company. 

Charles E. Wilson, formerly president of General 
Electric Company has been promoted to be executive 
vice chairman of WPB, and he may take his time before 
releasing any rulings or interpretations that were in the 


works before he took charge 
* 


seems 


Globaloney , that 


Booth Luce, Republican from Connecticut has coimed 


Repre sentative Clar: 


a slang word that will be used frequently for some 
time to come. After all, we are committed to be the 
Globarsenal, and the Globattleaxe, and the Globanker, 
and the Globreadbasket, and the Globee{shipper, and 
the Globillpayer, and the Globondsman. So—when our 
Globubble 


we all must join the Globankrupts, we shall certainly) 


Globologists finally see our Globurst and 


need some Globaloney to keep us from starving. 
* 


Weather 


said that we talk a lot about the weather, but no one 
does anything about it. We have it on the authority 


Page the ghost of Mark Twain who once 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


. W. Reichelderfer, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
‘s Department of Commerce, that today something 
is ciel done about the weather. 

Of course in war time, when even knowledge of local 
weather forecasts would aid the enemy, nothing can 
be said regarding all that is being done about the 
weather, but Mr. Reichelderfer states that “its contri- 
bution to our military operations would make a story 
of absorbing interest.’ 

He mentions the Weather Bureau has a network of 
500 observing stations, uses a teletype network of 
56,000 miles, has 13,500 people in its service. As an 
example of its effective work it is claimed that about 
$80,000,000 worth of perishable foods are saved 
annually in the New York area alone through use of 
WB facilities. 


* 


Small Business The fellow who first said there is 


not enough business in politics certainly knew what 
he was talking about. If the problems of small busi- 
ness concerns had been pitched into the lap of some 
able business executive without any strings, political 
or otherwise to the assignment, a great deal more 
would have been accomplished and in a short time. 
Instead the problem has been kicked around like a 
football, even though everyone in Washington knows 


that every day of delay in adopting a sensible com- 
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Bressler Editorial Cartoons, Inc. 
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prehensive plan is small concerns to 
fold up. 

Nevertheless the Army Supply Service claims that. 
with 53,000 supply contracts already placed with small 
concerns as of September 1, 1942, it placed 43,000 addi- 
tional contracts with small concerns during November 
and December. This report makes it seem, that some- 
body is doing something to help small plants. 


causing more 


* 


M. E. W. A. Yep! It’s M and not N and it stands for 
Motor & Equipment Wholesalers Association. 

About two years ago that association established 
a catalog department, for cooperating with manu- 
facturers in simplifying and reducing the size of their 
catalogs. 

In a progress report recently issued it is stated that 
125 leading manufacturers have cooperated and reduced 
catalog sizes. Comparing 70 post-simplification cata- 
logs with the same number of old style ones showed a 
collective saving of 3047 pages; collectively they were 
54 inches thinner and weighed 19 pounds less. 

The report points out that “Since conservation of 
materials is the keynote of the present, this is an oppor- 
tune time to conserve in catalog material, giving only the 
information necessary for on-the-spot selling. 


* 


Baby Needs Shoes and can get them without a 


ration card but—not the salesmen. “W hat, with rubber 
scarce, and gasoline rationed, and busses always over 
loaded, now to have shoes rationed seems tough on 
the salesmen who have had to learn how to depend 
more on shoeleather and public carriers to get them 
around to their customers. 

Yet, we have a hunch that shortly salesmen and 
others, who must do much walking in their line of work 
will get special dispensation so that they can keep 
their dogs from getting sore or doggone tired because 
of inadequate casings. 

After all they made nearly 500 million pairs of shoes 
last year and 1943 production will be even higher, so— 
there ought to be enough to give us former Knights 
of the Grip—now Knights of the Shoe—some extra 
pairs. 


/) 


no 
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Revolutionary MITCHELL Design Brings New Lighting 
Performance, New Flexibility, New Economy... 


ERE is the COMPLETE ANSWER to industry’s 

needs for fluorescent lighting that is simpler 

... more flexible . .. more economical to install and 
maintain! 

The new MITCHELITE line retains every good 
lighting feature of the past .. . and adds important 
new IMPROVED features that set the pace for the 
present and future. Nearly a dozen clean-cut ad- 
vantages enable MITCHELITE fixtures to do a better 
lighting job than has ever been done before, for 
less money! 

The steel-saving wireway channel design is a 
complete innovation. A wide range of accessories and 
fittings make MITCHELITE adaptable for every 
conceivable method of hanging or mounting .. . to 
fit every lighting situation in factory, office, or draft- 
ing room. 

You can get MITCHELITE lighting in four 
models—each model so flexible it can be used for 
both individual and continuous row mounting .. . 
2-light and 3-light units using 40-watt lamps. . 
2-light unit using 100-watt lamps... and a 2-section 
unit for four 100-watt lamps, which operates with 
only one ballast. 

You've never seen anything like MITCHELITE— 
the world’s finest industrial lighting fixture line! 


YOU GET ALL THESE FEATURES 


1. NEW DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION —simplic- 


2 
3 


4 


5 


6 


ity ... flexibility... superior lighting performance 
... ruggedly built for long service. 
NO WASTE STEEL*— Stripped of every useless 
ounce of steel . . . lighter in weight. 
NON-METAL “LUMENITE” REFLECTOR—Tough 


and sturdy, moisture and high-heat resistant .. . has 
highest reflection factor. 


NEW-TYPE, EASY-FIT WIREWAY CHANNEL 


—Exclusive feature ... greatly simplifies wiring and 
mounting for continuous rows. 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES and E.T.L. 
FLEUR-O-LIER APPROVED — Bears these labels. 


ACCESSORIES FOR EVERY TYPE MOUNTING 


—Facilitate surface or suspension mounting. 


7. WPB and U.S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


9 


10 


COMPLIANCE ~— Meets governmental requirements. 
COOLER OPERATING — Location of ballast on 
“outside” results in greater air circulation, cooler 
operation, longer life of ballast. 

EASIER TO INSTALL and SERVICE~— Because of 
easy-fit wireway channel, new accessories, location 
of ballast, ready access to starters and sockets. 
ADAPTABLE FOR OFFICE and DRAFTING 
ROOMS — All fixtures easily convertible for office 
and drafting room high intensity illumination. 


*40-watt units contain less than 3 pounds of steel per fixture. 
*100-watt units contain less than 4 pounds of steel per fixture. 

















GET NEW FREE CATALOG NO. 400 

New illustrated MITCHELITE Catalog gives complete 

ANS details . . . shows mounting methods... gives other | 

WO helpful information. Get your free copy now from your 

: PAW ORES MITCHELL DISTRIBUTOR. > | 
. 

| MITCHELL Manufacturing Company 


2525 NORTH CLYBOURN AVENUE 









* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









































were at Casablanca 


HE interesting thing about this Casablanca 
business is the terrific wallop our country is 


packing in international affairs these days. 


We’ve been on the muscle just a little more 
than a year, now, but the boys who came up 
through the prelims are already calling us ‘“Champ’’ 
...and it looks as though the other corner of the 


ring is beginning to dread the finals. 


P How come? It wasn’t so long ago that Brenner 
Pass and Berlin meetings were dominating the 


world’s headlines. 


YOU made the difference. ‘SYou’’ meaning 
every American who worked hard last year in 
America’s war industries. Because a statesman, 
or a general, can only be as good as the industrial 


strength he represents. 


> By the very act of shunting America’s mighty 
industries from making peacetime things like au- 
tomobiles and streamlined trains to making war- 
time things like ships, bombers and guns, the 
voices of your representatives were magnified 


from whispers to thunder in the councils of war. 
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YOU were at Casablanca (Cont'd) 


If that makes you feel pretty proud, as a part 
of the industrial system that is going to burn the 
bearings of the Axis, maybe you’d better think 
about what is going to happen to our industry (and, 


incidentally, to your job) after the war is over. 


> Things could get in a terrible mess, you know. 


We’ll have the biggest debt in the history of the 


_ world, and 10 million soldiers and sailors to find 


jobs for. 


The only thing that will save us will be the 
last thing most folks will think of—making it 


easy for business to grow. 
If business grows, jobs grow. 


Good business is the source of all good living. 


America invented the method that produces better 


living. Here it is: 


1. Constantly improve the equipment avail- 


able for the worker. 
2. Use the lowered costs thus produced to 
(a) Lower prices to consumers. 


(b) Improve the standard of living. 


soldiers, the sailors, and the war debt—IF it is 


allowed to operate. 


But there are hundreds of laws that gum the 
works. Both business and labor need laws, the 
same as any other humans, but they need laws 


that will /ubricate the industrial machine. 


Let’s take two of the gummy ones: There’s a 
law that says a business must take 20 years to 
charge off a machine. Look what that does to 
item 2 in our “‘recipe for good living.’’ Most 
machines are obsolete in 5 years, and government 
should encourage scrapping them. Obsolete ma- 


chines prevent lower costs and keep wages down. 


Another law, the excess profit tax, confuses 
business profit (‘‘Seed Money’’) with private 
profit. In preventing a crop of war millionaires, 
this law also takes away most of the ‘‘Seed 
Money’’ that business should be saving for the big 


expense of converting back to peacetime work. 


That law ought to be changed. If you think 
so, too, ask your congressman to study all laws 
with this principle in mind: 


*“‘What’s Good for Business is Good for Americans’’ 














(c) Provide incentives for invention, 
: P THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
leadership and investment. OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 
si a 22 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
4 = 4 / oduction-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors and 725 engi - 
ing (d) Lay aside Seed Money that Can be ete ae ilies nn 1 500,000 tn tl fm comet 
. , a = . 1 production men and distributors use the editorial and advertising 
in used to start over again at item |. pages of these magazines to exchange ideas on war-production 
problems, 
“ | That’s all there is to it. That’s what gave us the McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
‘ial ‘ ee Publishers of technical, gineering and business books for 
highest living standard on earth. It can take up pre schools, and for Bars sper: Beate gg , 
the job after the war, taking care of you, the 
ity 
- McGRAW-HILL 
ar- PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
the 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
ed THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 
American Machinist « Aviation « Bus Transportation « Business Week * Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering « Construction Methods « Electrical 
ar. Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West « Electrical World ¢ Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « E. & M.J. Mectaland Mineral Markets 


Engineering News-Record « Factory Management & Maintenance ¢ Food Industries « Mill Supplies « Power « Product Engineering « Textile World « Wholesaler's 
Selesman ¢ Affiliated with Business Publishers International Corporation, publishers of Business and Technical Magazines fot Latin America,and Overseas Circulation. 
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The latest WPB limitation orders 
governing critical metals have 
required all fixture manufac- 
turers to further reduce steel and 
other metals used in making 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. 


When you see the FLEUR-O-LIER label you know 
they’re dependable. 


Constant research and development have made 
it possible for FLEUR-O-LIER Manufacturers not 
only to conserve critical materials but also to 


continue meeting the demand for dependable war 


Consequently, it is more important than ever that production lighting. 


war plants needing fluores- 
cent fixtures should specify 
those wearing this label. For 
FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures will 
continue to be tested, certified 
and guaranteed as meeting 
the same rigid MAZDA lamp 
makers’ specifications for 
maximum light output and 
reliable, balanced operation. 
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CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


FLEUR-O-LIERS embodying all these developments wil! 


be available to war plants on suitable priorities. 


NEW! The FLEUR-O-LIER specifications, 
written by lighting experts, are now in 
booklet form, together with the story o! 
the FLEUR-O-LIER program and list o! 
manufacturers. Write for your copy to: 
day. It will make a valuable addition to 
your lighting information. FLEUR-O- 
LIER MANUFACTURERS, 2121-3 Keith 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 





Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
fo any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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T started out to be just another holiday for electrical 
| wholesalers, that labor day week-end in 1939 when 
the first flames of hell broke loose in Europe. Even the 
Sunday morning radio bulletins announcing “Germany 
invades Poland”, brought to very few, if any, whole- 
salers a full realization of what would be the “shape of 
things to come” for them and for their business and for 
industry as a whole. 

Now, three years later, it is possible to view that 
period of political, business, and personal upheaval in 
retrospect and gain a pretty clear picture of what this 
second World War has meant to the electrical whole- 
saler so far. 

These have been three years of trials, tribulations and 
some triumphs—years of economic conversion from be- 
ing a peacetime asset to becoming a wartime necessity. 


New Men out of Old 


It has been a period that demanded some personal 
transformation for both wholesalers and salesmen. It 
forced in them a change of attitude-—gave entirely new 
direction to their efforts and their thinking. The old 
fighting spirit of former years was not enough, it had to 
be greatly intensified and newly directed. To their 
previously well-developed spirit of competition was 
added a highly cooperative attitude, a greater desire to 
act as an industry standing united to out-do a new 
competitor—A. Hitler & Co.—the most dangerous ever 
net by anyone or any company. 

The period has also brought closer relations with the 
customer, a new interest in his welfare, his production 
quotas, his part in the war effort. The wholesaler has 
seen himself become, in attitude, a business partner with 
lis customer, while the salesman today feels himself a 
nember of the customer’s staff as advisor, consultant, 
expediter, purchasing agent. 


New Men with New Problems 
Every concern and individual in the wholesaling 
ndustry is fighting with every tool at hand, with every 
vince of effort organized and directed toward the 
‘nemy. Each is now fighting the “War for Survival.” 
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Three Eventful Years for Electrical 
Wholesaling ... A Review of '40-'4]1-'42 





1940-1941—-1942—each a progression of milestones 
that mark changes in the means and methods of doing 
business for wholesalers and salesmen alike. 

The inside of an electrical wholesaling house is today 
a strange picture for the wholesaler who once planned 
attractive displays, balanced inventory with anticipated 
sales, kept an office force small enough to be busy, large 
enough to handle all work adequately and without rush. 
He had no worry, then, three years ago, about the prob- 
lems that beset him today: manpower shortages, train- 
ing of women for jobs, keeping truckloadings within 
ODT regulations, rerouting deliveries, demanding pri- 
orities ratings in futile attempts to maintain inventory 
within a workable minimum, filling out more 
ment forms with a diminishing office force. 

Neither did the salesman know, back there in 1939, the 
changes he would see. He had his problems then, his 
quotas to meet, his competition to parry with, his prod- 
ucts to study. 


govern- 


3ut, three years have seen him forget 
some of these problems as he collects engineering data 
to help a customer with war production. More than 
product-knowledge and prices go out with him now 

since selling became more a knowledge of priorities, 
substitutes, manufacturer’s production schedules, expe- 
diting deliveries, locating scarce stocks for rush orders. 


New Pages in Wholesaling’s History 


Yes, they were three eventful years. Things hap- 
pened fast. And no wholesaler can afford to under- 
estimate the influence that they will have in shaping 
the future of the industry. 

Some of the events wrote their direct effect into the 
records of sales and inventories as shown on the accom- 
panying charts. Other influenced, but not in immediate, 
tangible form, the methods and direction and operation 
of the wholesaling industry. Some events made new 
problems, others solved old ones. Some enlarged, others 
restricted, the industry’s scope of operation. Only in 
the distant future will it be possible to review and 
appraise the effects of a war economy on many of the 
materials and functions that made up the electrical 
wholesaling industry of pre-World War II days. 
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Prevents unnecessary 
interruptions in serv- 
ice— but provides full 
protection against 
short circuit or dan- 
gerous overloads. 


The 


CIRCUIT BREAKER 


now combines the time-delay action of the 
time-tested and proven THERmal trip with 
the fast MAGnetic trip. 


DVANTAGES of the improved 

Type AC THERMAG Cir- 

cuit Breaker. (New and improved 
features are shown in red.) 


1. Individual pole construction 
2. Quick break on manual and 
automatic trip 
3. Tri-metal thermal trip element 
\ for time-delay tripping 





The ® line of equipment for Indus- 
try includes: Busduct, Wire and 
Cable Duct, Panelboards, Switch- 
boards, Safety Switches, Knife 
Switches, Fan Hanger Outlets, 
Floor Outlet Boxes, and related 
equipment. 
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On harmless momentary overload, the time lag characteristics 
of the thermal element prevent interruption of service, but trip 
on sustained, harmful overload. On short circuit, the magnetic 
element causes faster tripping of the circuit breaker. 

In meeting and passing the tests of Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, Inc., for interruption of a current of 5,000 R. M.S. Amps., 
at rated voltage and at 45-50% P. F., oscillograms show that a 
15 Amp. €@ Type AC THERMAG Circuit Breaker opened the 
circuit in .25 of a cycle. 

When tripped, the handle on the single pole breaker auto- 
matically returns to the OFF position, thus indicating the cur- 
rent interruption . .. On the double pole breaker, a red signal 
button is protruded from the face of the breaker on which the 
trouble has occurred. 

THERMAG Circuit Breakers are now furnished in all 
@ standard and narrow column type panelboards, and in 
dust-tight panelboards at no additional cost . . . Capacities: 50 
Amps. or less, 120 volts AC, single or double pole (individual 
trip). Sturdy construction renders () THERMAG Circuit Break- 
ers, assembled in Panelboards, ideal for industrial use. 

Installation and connection are facilitated by new and 
improved @ Pressure Connectors, wide gutters and ample 
knockouts in steel boxes. Fronts are bonderited to prevent 
rusting, and attractively finished in pearl gray lacquer. 


THE SIGN OF A 
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| DEC. 1940 — OPM Organized 








AUG. 1940 — Voluntary Priorities Start | 











Nineteen hundred and forty was not too exciting, but 
in it were germinating the seeds of future developments. 
rhe first Defense Program carried a $25,000,000,000 
appropriation that started off the new factory construc- 
tion. The Selective Service Act came and the first men 


went. Voluntary priorities were started in some indus- 
tries. The first demands for Army camp construction 
helped boost electrical supplies sales. Operating prob- 
lems were not too severe. Residential building was ‘way 
up. Appliances were being promoted for a record year. 
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Extra production shifts, improved order-handling facilities, 
readjustments of product design and methods of routine— 
many of which were in effect in Appleton plants before Pear! 
Harbor, others adopted in the unprecedented period since 
that day—have now brought Appleton service on deliveries 
practically to normal. It is an excellent record of complete 
adaptability to fast-moving, rapidly-changing conditions! 


With demand for electrical fittings of every sort running 


far ahead of previous records, with high priorities con- 
trolling nearly every order, with the new and unusual require- 
ments of the Army and Navy that must be met quickly and 
adequately, the job has not been easy. The Appleton organ- 
ization has kept at it—unceasingly and untiringly—and 
‘today your customers can order from the COMPLETE 
APPLETON LINE with assurance of prompt service. 


In some types and sizes, factory stocks are low. That's 
to be expected! But your customers can depend on the wide 
choice offered by the COMPLETE LINE, on Appleton 
facilities and manufacturing resources, to cover their 
requirements without waiting. 


Whatever the job, whatever fittings your customers need, 
sell APPLETON for dependable quality, reliable service! 


Sold Through Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1734 WELLINGTON AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 76 Ninth Avenue ¢ DETROIT, 7310 Woodward Avenue 
CLEVELAND, 1836 Euclid Avenue *« SAN FRANCISCO, 655 Minna Street + ST. LOUIS, 
420 Frisco Bldg. * LOS ANGELES, 100 North Santa Fe Avenue « ATLANTA, 175 Luckie 
Street,N. W. © BIRMINGHAM, 6 N. Twenty-first Street «© MINNEAPOLIS, 305 Fifth 
Street, S. « PITTSBURGH, 418 Bessemer Bldg. 
Resident Representatives: Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New Haven, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Seattle 


For Prompt Service on Fittings— 
THE COMPLETE LINE! 


“Unilets’ — 
Threaded 
and No- Thread Patented Quick Adapters — 
—for Heavy You Can Use Threaded Fit- 
or Thin -Wall Conduit tings With Thin-Wall Conduit 


Pull Boxes — Lengths 12 to 72 Inches; 
Hubs, 1 to 6 Inches 


Octagon and Square Outlet Boxes. Widest 
Range of Types and Sizes 


Couplings and 
Connectors for 
Thin-Wall or 
Heavy Conduit 


Widest Selection 
of Vaportight 
Lighting Fixtures 


A FEW OF HUNDREDS OF APPLETON 
TYPES MEETING EVERY REQUIREMENT! 
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Kea 1941 — Mandatory Priorities MAY 1941 — DRSP instituted with PD-25c | 
7 





| DEC. 1941 — P-100 replaces P-22 











AUG. 1941 —P-22a Order | 














s ] 
K may 1941 — OPM regulates copper, steel, zinc| {Conta of copper tightened | 











In 1941, wholesalers saw events snowball. The chart 
shows sales soaring to all-time heights. Stocks went 
out faster than the facilities of manufacturers could 
replace them. The peak of Army camp construction was 
reached. Defense appropriations were $78,000,000,000 
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by November. Retail sales went up 27 percent. New 
war plant construction hit peak levels. Then, with Pearl 
Harbor, came the beginning of intensive control of 
business and the start of all-out concentration on the 
ways and means of winning another World War. 















for Production, 
Inspection and 
Servicing Operations 


























THE HIBOY ... For four 40-watt lamps 
Equipped with telescoping stand which is 
adjustable from five to eight feet in height, 
Swivel fitting at top provides adjustment in 
complete arc. Fixture body available with safety 
screen or vapor-tight cover. Large free-rolling 
swivel casters. Toggle switch control. 


ADJUSTABLE 
5’-8' FROM FLOOR 





= 


THE SKIDWAY ... For two 20-watt lamps 
A compact, small-diameter unit, with safety- s a 
screen cover and clip-on reflector. Fixture is Ro ISse 
designed for rotating adjustment on skids, Ta 
which also act as a horizontal support... 


Hanger hook at end allows vertical suspension 
..+ Manual starting switch. 





THE CRAWLER 

For two or four 40-watt lamps 
The ultimate in portable illumination 
. .. Sturdy frame, with free-rolling 
swivel casters, cradles a substantial 
fixture body that also acts as a high 
light-value reflector . . . Fixture body 
is adjustable through 155° rotation. 
Has wire-screen or vapor-tight cover 
.++ Toggle switch control. 


THE MIDGET... For one 6-watt lamp 
For unusually small spaces .. . Furnished with 
hook for vertical hanging . . . Square shape 
prevents rolling . .. Manual starter . . . Ballast 
in separate box with wired-in cord. 







Patents Pending 
DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. 
5422 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 







The COMPLETE LINE OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES (eure eccr Moply noses 
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Kun 1942 — WPB succeeds OPM | 
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te 1942 —PRP inaugurated | Kar 1942 — PD-1X| CMP announced 
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K 1942-— WPB organizes Distributors’ Branch | 
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Sales in January, 1942, took a drop that more or less 
reflected a month in which the nation caught its breath 
and organized for total war. It preceded four months 
when sales reacted to the early stimulus of the all-out 
War Program, before leveling-off at a high level. In- 
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ventories, already hit by the record sales of December 
1941, went under the strict limitation order and for the 
rest of the year declined slowly due to control, short- 
ages of critical materials, lack of appliances, etc. Year’s 
end saw maintenance demands beginning. 
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Wholesalers Report Peak 
In Pac.N.W.Construction 


SEATTLE, WASH.—One prominent 
electrical wholesaler in the Pacific 
Northwest has made a careful check 
with other wholesalers and with manu- 
facturers of electrical supplies and 
equipment who have local representa- 
tives in the territory, as to the status 
of the war industries in so far as the 
lemands of construction work and 
housing are concerned. 

The result of this investigation shows 
that as far as can be determined, the 
big construction jobs in Portland and 
vicinity were over by January 1 this 
year. From now on, the electrical 
business will be in the nature of sup- 
plies for maintenance and equipment 
for the products such as the ships that 
are being turned out. 

$y August first of this year, Spo- 
kane, it is said, will be on the top of 
the heap in amount of construction. 

Seattle proper will be on the down 
grade in construction work about next 
July. However, that city is further 
fortified by having a backlog of about 
1 billion dollars in construction work 
in Alaska, as Seattle should continue 
to be the logical buying point for the 
\laska territory as heretofore 


Revise WPB Order.on 
Refrigerator Repairs 


A re-issue of WPB Order P-126 has 
provided a complete revision of priori- 
ties procedure for emergency repair of 

dustrial and commercial refrigerat- 

g and air-conditioning systems. 
Priorities ratings made available are 

msiderably higher than have been 

uthorized previously. 


Emergency repairs for continued 


peration of processing, transportation, 
r storage of food for the Army, Navy, 


faritime Commission or War Ship- 





ping Administration, for cold-storage 
or commercial ice [ 
packing establishments under govern- 
ment inspection, for “dry blast” in 
blast furnaces and for war production 
plants may now be made on AA-2X, 
instead of A-1l-a. 

For emergency 


houses, for meat 


repair of systems 
used in the commercial processing of 
foods, for preserving blood plasma, 
pharmaceuticals, etc., the new order 
provides a \A-3 instead 
of A-3. 


rating of 


For materials for inventory, for 
retail food establishments, and_ for 
other essential uses (excluding domes- 
tic and “comfort” air conditioning ) 
an A-8 rating may now be used. 
None of the ratings made available 
may be used except by individuals or 


firms having an “emergency service 


re being askg 
n’s ow 


agency’s certificate,” which is obtained 


by application to WPB on PD-339. 


New Restrictions 
On Fuse Sales 


The sale of electric fuses has 
restricted further in provisions of an 
amendment to Limitation Order L-161. 
Under the new provisions, deliveries 
must be made only on rated A-l-j or 
higher. 

Wholesalers are required to apply 
this rating on all orders to manufac- 
turers. Over the counter sales and dis- 
tribution through retail stores is not 
affected by the change. Manufacturers 
may sell or ship fuses to another manu- 
facturer without a rating. 


be en 








1T A LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE are, 
Pacific District Manager, Graybar Electric Co., Los Angeles; Kurt Stein- 
dorf, industrial department, General Electric Co., San Francisco; L. U. 
Murray, manager of the Graybar-Western Electric department of GE at 


Schenectady; 


H. P. Litchfield, apparatus sales manager, 


left to right: Harry Harper, 


Graybar, New 


York; Ed M. Ellis, manager, industrial department, GE, Los Angeles; S. E. 


Gates, district manager, GE, Los Angeles; and W. E. 
These Graybar and GE men met to review their 


Graybar, Los Angeles. 


Guy, sales manager, 


cooperative arrangement in the sales of power apparatus. 
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Incandescent Lamps 
Timely tips Fluorescent Lamps 
from Fixtures, Accessories 
the Wartime Radio Tubes 
Lighting front Electronic Devices 
\ i ft 

















ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


ven nsw? SYLVANI aa oe 








FLUORESCENT LAMP MANUFACTURE restrictions hit only 5 per cent of busi- 
ness. Permitted daylight and 3500° white always accounted for 95 per 
cent anyway. 


FLUORESCENT PROGRESS AND POTENTIAL indicated in Sylvania's survey of 
thousands of war plants. Gist herewith released for first time: 

67 per cent have some fluorescentlighting --- 14 per cent have more 
than half plant so equipped; 22 per cent have more than 40 per cent. 


Significance: SOME GROWTH! And in only three years --- a total fluores- 
cent market of $100,000,000. Compare that with automotive and radio 
records. Probable reason for phenomenal growth: declining cost of 
manufacture plus technical improvements mean that, with 40-watt white 
lamps, for example, the fluorescent user gets 7 times the total 
lumen-hours for his money today compared with 1939. 

















BUT DON'T FORGET THE 33 PER CENT (see above). This is a huge virgin market, 
in addition to possibilities of extending fluorescent-use in plants 
already installed. 








PRETESTED SALES PATTER might help. Lighting represents only 2 per cent of 
manufacturing industry's capital, only 3 mills out of its operating dol- 
lar. Peanuts, considering that lighting is indispensable to efficiency. 
Scientifically installed fluorescent lighting has increased production 
by as much as 20 per cent in many plants. And fluorescent gives more than 
twice the light output for the same wattage---usually on the same wiring. 











BLACK-OUT LAMP SALES restricted to Army, Navy, Maritime Commission--- 
Uncle Sam needs entire production for primary war use. 





STOP PRESS! New Sylvania fixtures with COMPOSITION reflectors not only 
save metal but are sweeping the war plant installation field. Up-to-the- 
minute design ups special MIRACOAT reflector to 86 per cent---above pre- 
war porcelain enameled steel. Strong enough for hardest service yet light 
enough for speediest maintenance....speaking of which, the rugged spring- 
type CAPTIVE LATCH is also a timesaving feature on which Sylvania holds 
exclusive patent. Latch stays put while in service, but give it a quarter 
turn and---presto---the reflector is off for cleaning. 
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Smith Becomes V. P. 


Of Hardware & Supply 





Hoyt O. Smith, manager since 1913, 
of the electrical division of The Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Chicago, has been 
elected vice president of the company 
at a recent meeting of stockholders. 

Mr. Smith was brought into the 
company in 1913 to start the electric 
supply division which he has man- 
aged since then. He is well-known in 
electrical wholesaling groups in Chi- 
cago and has been active in the Na 
tional Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion for many years. 


Utility Puts Supplies 
At Wholesalers’ Disposal 


SPOKANE, WASH.—“There _ is 
something that I would like to see men- 
tioned in WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN to 
give credit to one of our electrical 
utilities. It has made a distinct con- 
tribution to the war effort, without 
fanfare and just as a matter of duty,” 
said H. B. Rogers, branch manager 
of the local General Electric Supply 
Corporation office. 

“When electrical materials of all 
kinds became so hard to get, even 
impossible in some cases, the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company of this 
city put its stock of materials and 
supplies unreservedly at the disposal 
of electrical wholesalers, to be used 
on any defense job in this territory. 
All the company asked out of it was 
cost. Close to half a million dollars 
worth of electrical stock was furnished 


to defense service in that way.” Mr. 
Rogers stated. 
“if it had not been for that extra 


stock, almost every major defense proj- 
ect in this territory would have been 
delayed anywhere from 30 to 90 days 
in construction work. This stock was 
made available to the wholesalers on a 
24-hour service basis, and when the 
peak of defense construction urgency 
had passed, it was found that this 
stock had been practically wiped out.” 


J. J. Fiske to Head 
Electronic Control 


LOS ANGELES—John J. Fiske has 
been named electronic control special- 
ist for the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company in the Los 
\ngeles area, according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by A. J. 
\rnold, Los Angeles manager for the 
ympany. 
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FLOW OF MONEY 


~—“@- DOWN PAYMENT TO ODOEALER. 
Gm FLOW OF MONEY DURING WAR 
@emmum POST-WAR FLOW OF MONEY > 
MOC WAGES, DIVIDENDS, TAXES, ETC - 
+++» COMMISSION TO DEALERS 





WAR AND POST-WAR FLOW 
OF MONEY, CERTIFICATES AND GOODS 





FLOW OF CERTIFICATES 


OPENING OF CONTRACT 

FLOW OF COUPONS ACCOMPANYING PAYMENTS 
DELIVERY OF CERTIFICATES (DURING WAR) 
POST-WAR FLOW OF CERTIFICATES 

DELIVERY OF GOODS 








OPERATING CYCLE OF THE NUGENT PLAN 


This corrected chart was received too late to be substituted for the original 


CHART I as published in our February, 1943 issue 





In his new post, Mr. Fiske will rep- 
resent the company in matters having 
to do with electronic control devices 
for resistance welding equipment, 
which is used widely in many war in- 
dustries, notably by aircraft manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Fiske has served with West- 
inghouse since his graduation from the 
University of California in 1941. He 
was assigned for a while to the gen- 
eral sales department of Westinghouse 
at East Pittsburg while he was com- 
pleting graduate engineering studies at 
the University of Pittsburg. 


J. M. Frank Heads 
Fan Association 


John M. Frank, president of the Ilg 
Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, was 
elected to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association of Fan Manufac- 
turers at a recent meeting of the group 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

A poll of the members at the meeting 
indicated that the fan industry is now 
engaged 100 percent in war work, pro- 
ducing products of the most vital na- 
ture, particularly in connection with 
the synthetic rubber industry, high 
octane gas, and all types of fans and 
blowers for merchant and naval ships. 
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Fluorescent Metal 
Order Revised 


The weight of metal which may 
be used in the manufacture of fluoresc- 
ent lighting fixtures was restricted 
further in a recent new revision of 
WPB Order L-78. 

The first restriction became effective 
February 9th, when the use of metal 
was prohibited in the manufacture of 
shields, baffles, or louvres, except in 
the minimum amount needed to join 
them to the reflector. 

After May 4th, the following weight 
of metal is permissible: For use with 
two or three 40-watt hot cathode tubes 
or bulbs, not more than 3 pounds of 
terrous metals; for two 100-watt hot 
cathode tubes and bulbs, not more than 
4 pounds of ferrous metals; for two 
or three continuous parallel rows of 


40-watt hot cathode tubes or bulbs, 
not more than 34 pounds of ferrous 
metals for each four linear feet of 
fixture. 

The new L-78 order also revises 


the definition of industrial fluorescent 
fixtures to specify that an office or 
drafting room is not an area in which 
manufacturing, assembling or other in- 


dustrial functions are performed. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Textiles~in War as in Peace 


World’s oldest industry performs modern miracles 











'l'H ever quickening tempo the friendly hum 
of the spinning wheel has echoed down the 
centuries—symbol of a mighty industry. 
Its hum is heard today above the din of war. 
Capt. Rickenbacker heard it as the lives of his 
party depended upon a thickness of rubberized fabric. 
The hard-pressed soldier on a far-off Pacific isle 
hears it when he sees fresh supplies and ammunition 
descending from the sky via friendly parachute. 
Adolf Schickelgruber hears it when winter joins 
forces with the enemies of his ill-clad armies and 
hastens the day of his defeat. 
Yes, man is dependent upon textiles from the cradle 
to the grave — in peace and in wart. 
In peace man demands comfort and beauty. In war 
he must have comfort and 
protection. The textile in- 





tions for over 300 different fabrics! Add to this the 
requirements of the Navy, the Air Forces, the various 
Civilian Defenses, the Red Cross and Lend-Lease and 
the sum total of textiles required for military and allied 
uses is approximately 70°% of the total produced before 
the war to meet civilian requirements! 

How the textile industry has been able to meet this 
unprecedented war demand, superimposed upon the 
industrial and essential civilian needs, is an inspiring 
story. 

First, it stepped up its production to an all-time 
high. ‘Textile World’s index of textile-mill activity 
records three successive records for 1940, 1941 and 
1942, the period covering the defense program and 
the first year of the war. This index for 1942 stood 
at twice that of an assumed 
“normal” year. It is note- 





dustry is coming up to these 
expectations. 

It is developing hundreds 
of special fabrics for special 
purposes. It has created 
clothing for wear, miles 
high in the stratosphere, 
and fathoms deep under 
the sea, clothing to meet 
the daytime heat of the 
desert and the bitter cold 
of its nights, clothing for 
the tropics and the Arctic, 





This is the ninth of a series of editor- 
ials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries. 


worthy that this was accom- 
plished mainly with exist 
ing equipment. 

Second, the textile in 
dustry did a job of plant 
conversion which was a 
masterpiece of intra-indus 
try cooperation and idea 
sharing. 

‘Third, its technicians de- 
veloped new and superior 
fabrics and finishes. Its en- 
gineers and production men 








the swamps and mountains 
—for every climate and 
every condition. 

Modern scientific warfare has forced the development 
of textiles that were not even thought of a year or 
two ago: camouflage nets; strong, light, wind-resistant 
Nylon tentings for the Arctic; heavy Nylon rope for 
glider towing; parachutes and parachute shrouds; self- 
sealing gas tanks; panzer hangars; cartridge and powder 
bag cloths; helmet linings; gas masks; fuses; canvas 
tops; windshield fabrics and seat upholstery for jeeps, 
trucks and other motorized equipment; uniforms for 
all armed services and for nurses, WAACS, WAVES, 
SPARS and MCWRS. Then there are windbreakers, 
raincoats, ski-troop uniforms and other items two nu- 
merous to mention. ‘The Star Spangled Banner itself is 
a textile. 

The Quartermaster Corps alone has issued specifica- 





increased the speed and the 
efficiency of the entire pro- 
duction machine. 

How well all this was done becomes evident when 
we consider the obstacles to be overcome. Imports of 
critical fibres have been cut off. ‘There is a shortage 
of certain chemicals and dyes. ‘There is a high rate of 
turn-over in manpower and a shortage in experienced 
labor. It is increasingly difficult to secure machines and 
repair-parts — just to mention a few of the major 
problems. 

But the textile industry delivered. It has built up 
an adequate reserve for our rapidly expanding armed 
services. It is helping to supply the armies of ow 
allies. It is providing for our civilian population . . . all 
without giving the war leaders a single moment of 
serious WoOrTy. 

Major General Edmund B. Gregory, Quartermaster 





General of the United States, in special statements 
prepared for Textile World, and 


in addresses before 
textile groups, has stated that the cooperation of the 
textile that the 
industry has kept ahead of schedule on all the major 


industry has been outstanding and 
types of fabrics required. 

General Gregory recently pointed out that of the 
234,000,000 yards of combed twill pro 
1942, the Army took about 


leaving 3°% for 


approximately 
duced in this country in 
87%, the Navy 10% 


purp¢ SCS. 


non-military 


Col. Robert 'T’. Stevens, of the Quartermaster Corps, 
in a recent address, referred to the output of duck. 
that vital 
doubled in six months, between January and July 1942, 


Production of military fabric was twice 
he said, and an annual capacity of 600,000,000 y: ards 
of all types of duck was made available. “Ihe current 
rate of production of cotton duck is five times normal,” 
said Col. “and 38% 


carpet, plush and upholstery mills. Based upon known 


Stevens, comes from converted 
requirements, production in this field is fully adequate” 
high praise when it refers to 
At the outbreak of the war it looked 
as if there was no possible chance of meeting require 


“Fully adequate” is 
duck production. 


Nor would there 
have been if other types of mills had not shifted 


ments, at least during the first year. 
to making this fabric, and if experienced duck manu 
“all-out” 
post-war 


facturers had not gone in teaching the new 


comers, everything 
about the manufacture of duck. American 


offers 


potential competitors, 


they knew 


industry many such examples of unselfish 
cooperation. 

Another outstanding accomplishment, made _neces- 
sary by the interruption of burlap imports, was the 
conversion of looms producing peacetime fabrics to 
the production of bag fabrics. ‘The tremendous demand 
for sandbags, cloth, 


conversion order to be issued 


camouflage food, agricultural and 


other bagging, caused a 
for the purpose of raising the annual production rate 
263,500,000 vards to 660,000,000 
yards, and bag sheeting from a of 488,000,000 
yards to 855,000,000 yards. The result of this order, 
and of the milit: ITY schedules alre: idy in effect, was to 
put the cotton weaving industry eed 88°, into war, 
essential 


of osnaburg from 


rate 


industrial, and essential civilian production. 
Plant conversion went on with feverish speed. Carpet 
blankets duck; the lace 
industry turned to mosquito netting and insect netting 
of which it produced millions of yards. The flat-knitting 


industry 


looms were swung to and 


also is engaged in 
the manufacture of mosquito netting. 


with its tricot machines 


The sewing 
thread industry was converted to the production of 
combed yarns. What once was the silk industry is now 
doing a tremendous amount of war work. Those: mills 
which had equipped themselves for throwing Nylon 
yarns for hosiery are now throwing the Nylon for para 
chutes. That of the silk industry that was 
equipped for weaving rayon fabrics is producing fabrics 
of high-tenacity rayon for flare chutes, cargo chutes and 
delivery chutes. 


section 


Many silk and rayon looms that for 








merly wove clothing materials are now weaving para 
chute fabrics. 

Today practically all Nylon is used for military 
purposes and the bulk of high tenacity rayon goes into 
military fabrics. 

Above and beyond all the new developments is the 
gigantic job of producing millions of yards of standard 
fabrics of many colors and weaves. To produce all the 
uniform fabrics and blankets is in itself quite a job. 
The woolen and worsted industry has been doing it 
magnificently. ‘Tent fabrics and summer fabrics pro- 
duced by the cotton industry are no less a formidable 
assignment. I could point to myriad other jobs no less 
impressive. 

The production man can indeed take pride in this 
record and behind the production man, the textile 
technician has been working tirelessly. Mildewproofing 
and waterproofing, so vital in a world at war, are in 
a new stage of effectiveness. A new process for water- 
proofing fabrics employs vinyl acetal plastic place 
of precious rubber. ‘Textiles that glow in the dark have 
been perfected for black-outs and other applications. 
American genius is solving problems many of which 
seemed insurmountable. Silk, for example, was some 
thing the Japanese thought we could never duplicate. 
A new synthetic textile filament that weighs but onc 
eighth of the finest silk filament threatens to put the 
Japanese silkworm out of business after the war so 
far as we are concerned. ‘The post-war possibilities of 
this development challenge the imagination. 

Nor has the primary textile industry been alone in 


its contribution to the war. The textile machinery 
industry has been converted almost entirely to war 
work, save for a few facilities required to relieve 


extreme bottlenecks and supply essential maintenance 
and repair-parts. 

Similarly, some textile mills, particularly hosiery mills 
hard hit by the silk and Nylon cut-off, are utilizing 
their space and skilled staffs to produce parts for wat 
equipment, 

The immediate significance of all this is its impor 
tance in the winning of the war. There is, however, a 
post-war implication which is important to the future 
of America. A mass production textile industry will 
serve civilians after the war more effectively than ever 
before, and will put new standards within the reach 
of millions. A long step has been taken toward that 
completely synthetic textile industry which some ob 
servers see in the future. The tempo of such changes 
has been accelerated tremendously. 
in the world, 


The oldest industry 
now one of America’s largest, 
a youth and vigor that promise much for the future... 
nationally and internationally. 


is showing 
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@ Porcelain conforms to the National Electrical 
Code—Porcelain saves metal—Porcelain is avail- 
able—lIllinois completely insulated all porcelain 
wiring systems are old in terms of years of serv- 
ice. They have made it possible for contractors to 
continue right along with wiring installations—no 
time-outs for materials. 


Biill Daw 


Look for this 
Trade Mark 





yr TOGGLE SWITCH 
PLATE 


No vital materials go into the production of por- 
celain—yet, materials do go into porcelain that 
make these systems durable—that are not af- 
fected by rust or corrosion—that make possible 
STANDARD TUBES full safety—that make these systems valuable 
where there is dampness and fire hazard. 





at 
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STANDARD KNOBS 





You can do an up-to-the-minute wiring job with 
an Illinois Porcelain System—you can guarantee 
these systems for longest service life. 





SWITCH BOXES a ‘ ; ; 
AND COVERS Porcelain is a logical material too because it con- 





a serves vital metals for our victory effort. 


OUTLET BOXES AND 
COVERS 





Illinois all porcelain wiring systems are adaptable 
to practically all wiring plans and layouts. They 
can be installed without grounding. 










NN a — For that next installation job, sell an Illinois all 
, ' porcelain wiring system. 
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Selling the Marine Field 
PART II....The Salesmen’s Problems 


Salesmen must get acquainted with marine products, methods of buying, 


By Howard J. Emerson 


etc., to give the best service and get the most business from this field 





HIe selling of marine electrical 
supplies to shipbuilding and re- 
pair yards is a highly specialized 
field in which a wholesaler can do 
a worthwhile job only if he prepares 


carefully to meet the needs of this 
market. 
The preliminary work will in 


clude not only arranging the neces 
sary set-up in his office and stock- 
room, (see WHOLESALER’S 
Feb. 1943, 
demands careful selection and train 
ing of sales personnel for the ma 


SALES 


MAN issue) but also 


rine department. 
The telephone 
salesman, and the men in the field, 


inside contact or 
must be adequate for the job, both 


in their basic capabilities and in 
field. 


wholesaler will 


knowledge of the 
Otherwise, the 
jeopardize his chances of being able 


acquired 


to operate successfully in this high- 
priority field. 
Before discussing the 


requirements these salesmen should 


particular 
have, and the training they should 


undergo, it would be well to look 
first at the methods of buying which 
are peculiar to the marine field, and 
to which these salesmen will have to 
adapt themselves. 

In peacetime, when only a few 
shipyards were operating, the pur- 
chasing of marine electrical supplies 
tended to be These mate 
rials were bought either direct from 


clannish. 


the manufacturers, or from 


who then 


one ot 
had 
marine divisions and catered to this 


trade, 


the few wholesalers 


Today, with new _ shipyards 


springing up like mushrooms along 
our coastal and 


inland waterways 
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and old ones working to capacity 
in speeding the Victory Shipbuild- 
ing Program, manv of the old rules 
and most of the peace-time leisurely 
electrical 
The 


ereat increases in the size of engi 


methods of purchasing 


supplies have broken down. 


neering, purchasing and manage 
ment staffs at the shipyards ha 


changed the buying picture, bring- 


ing in new factors which must be 
considered by the wholesaler and his 


sales staff 


Purchasing Methods in the Marine Field 


Both the inside and the outside 
salesmen will find that their selling 
will include with 


contact any one 


or all of the following: purchasing 
agent and members of his staff; the 
chief chief electrical 
engineer; the hull superintendent ; 


engineer; the 


the machinery superintendent; the 


plant superintendent; the naval 


architect, and others. Those are 


some of the men who will influence 
purchases of materials for ships that 
are planned or are under construc- 
tion. course, there will be 
the purchasing agent, the vard su- 


Then, of 
perintendent, the maintenance engi 


neer, who must be seen when sup- 


plies are to be sold for use in 
maintenance of the 
shipyard itself. However, the latter 


present no particular problem, as a 


construction or 


shipyard in 
than an 


itself is nothing more 
full-time 
plant, with the usual problems of 


expanded, war 


any war industry. It is for the 
ordering, specifying and expediting 
of material that is to be used in the 
construction of the new ships that 
need 


the salesmen will special 


knowledge and methods of working. 

Another important factor in the 
buying of marine electrical supplies 
today is the independent naval archi- 
tectural 


firm. Many of these con- 


cerns, which in peacetime have 
functioned only in an engineering 
capacity, are now handling all the 
purchasing for their clients. 

Where such a situation exists, it 
constitutes a made-to-order oppor- 
tunity for the electrical wholesaler 
and his salesmen who “know their 
way around” in the marine supplies 
business. Although the naval archi- 
tects generally will be found famil- 
iar with the types of products 
needed, they will not necessarily be 
acquainted with sources 
of supply, transportation difficulties, 
handling of priority details, etc., and 
very likely will be unable to get 
experienced personnel to handle this 
work. 

Therefore, the whole- 
with all these facilities and 
services ready to fit into the archi- 
tect’s buving program, can be of 
Some of the in- 
dependent naval architects have al- 
ready recognized the advantages of 
purchasing through a_ wholesaler, 
and, although they contract to han- 
dle all purchasing for their shipyard 
clients, actually they turn over all 
details on the buying of electrical 
supplies to a local wholesaler. 


war-time 


electrical 
saler, 


tremendous help. 


Selection and Training of Personnel 


The both inside and 
outside, who are picked to handle 
the wholesaler’s marine department, 
will not need to be trained in any 
special selling techniques but they 


salesmen, 
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ust acquire intimate knowledge oi 
e shipbuilding industry and_ the 
ectrical products it uses 

In order to do a worthwhile job 

servicing the builders and repair 
rs of ships, the salesmen will have 
) have a reasonably good acquain 
tance with the special nature of the 
any different products that are 
sed only in this field. They will 
eed to know what specific condi 
tions have influenced the design of 
arine electrical equipment, . such 
s the corrosive effect of salt water 
n certain metals, the problems of 
onstant vibration or sudden shock, 
and how special marine equipment 
is designed to combat these prob 


In picking out a man to handle 
the inside work for the marine de 
partment, the wholesaler will usu 
ally make out best by taking one o! 
his regular inside men who already 
is familiar with office and stockroom 
details, and allow him to concentrate 
on marine work. 

This man will have to collect full 
data on all the different lines of 
products most widely used by the 
shipyards that are located within 
the company’s radius of service. He 
will have to become acquainted with 
the requirements of the Bureau of 
Ships and other government agen- 
cies which exercise control over the 
construction details of our nation’s 





The inside salesman for the marine department will be able to work most 
efficiently where he can have all data on marine supplies centralized. 


ems. They should know, too, the 
general nature of shipboard electri- 
al circuits, wiring and generating 
systems, as well as the major uses 
electricity on board ship. 
This understanding of what the 
irine field demands in electrical 
uipment should be supplemented 
an intimate knowledge of the 
oducts the electrical industry has 
veloped to fill the needs of the 
ipbuilders. Most of the equipment 
d fittings used on government 
s are covered by detailed gov 
niment specifications, but due to 
e pressure for more speed in pro 
| materials 


ction or because of 


ortages, these specifications are 
frequently to cover new 
to permit the use of 
lystitute materials. 


anged 


lesigns or 


merchant and naval vessels. He will 
have to become familiar, too, with 
the price situation on marine goods, 
and know just what influences price 
trends. He will learn important 
techniques in the handling of these 
orders, particularly the necessity of 
getting complete specifications on 
every phone or mail order. He will 
want to do that in order to be sure 
that the materials he procures meet 
the latest specifications. For the 
same reason he will make sure that 
every bid he submits contains de- 
tailed specifications, 

This inside man will find that his 
job requires constant attention to 
changes in the field. It will not be 
so much the volume of changes as it 
will be the difficulty in getting the 
information. He will have to locate 
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his own sources as well as methods 
of building up a working file of in 
formation. Naturally, the govern 
ment 1s not making public any im- 
portant changes in the specifications 
for the designs of ships in wartime, 
yet the wholesaler must have a 
knowledge of these changes in order 
to perform his service adequately. 


The Outside Salesman 


The man selected to handle selling 
in the field for the marine depart- 
ment must spend considerable time 
making contacts among all the fac- 
tors who influence the purchase of 
marine supplies. He will have to fer- 
ret out many of them, locate others 
who are mentioned in conversation 
or whose name appears on inquiries 
or in telephone calls for data, etc. It 
is, of course, the salesman’s regular 
industrial selling method, but it 
needs to be applied with more con- 
centration in the marine field be- 
cause of the peculiarities of an in 
dustry that has 
thousand percent in a few years. 

As he gets to know these men, 
the salesman will sense the type and 
quantity of service each one will 
want, and will build up gradually a 
knowledge of the variety of services 
the wholesalers marine department! 
will have to be able to give each 
particular shipyard customer. 

These many acquaintances at the 
shipyards will be invaluable to the 
active salesman. From them he will 
pick up his knowledge of the indus- 
try. And from these men he will 
get most of his information on the 
future building plans and on the 
future needs of the company. 


increased many 


Servicing the Ship Owners 

The functions of an_ electrical 
wholesaler’s marine department, as 
it has been covered in this and the 
article, pertain to the 
servicing of shipyards engaged in 
the building or overhauling of ships. 
However, another important mar- 
ket for the marine wholesaler is the 
selling of maintenance and repair 
materials for ships that are in active 


preceding 


operation. 

As this function of the wholesal 
er’s marine department involves 
somewhat different methods of op 
eration, it will be reviewed sepa 
rately in Part IIT, the final install 
ment of this series, in a coming 
issue of WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
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Salesmen Profit From Conversion 
Keep Dealers Alive, Solvent, Ready | 


This electrical wholesaler is doing an excellent supplies busi- 
ness, but appliance-wise, he is also “keeping his powder dry,” 


maintaining his sales staff intact for the post-war-selling boom 





By W. A. Cyr 


T may not be electrical. It may 
be a far cry from the lines they 
have been used to selling, but 
the salesmen for Electric Supplies 
Distributing Co., wholesaler in San 
Diego, Calif., have something with 
which to keep their dealers alive 


and prospering against the day 


rounded out shipments of refrig- 


erators, radios, ranges, washers, 
ironers and other major and smalli 
appliances to its dealers which made 
an all-time sales record. Plans for 
1942 were well under way but al- 
ready there were signs from Wash- 


ington that appliance manufacture 


There was no intention to discon 
tinue supplying appliances as long 
as they lasted, but it was decided 
gradually to fill out the dwindling 
stock on dealers’ shelves with the 
new lines which Hall picked up on 
his trip. 

Thus in January 1942, the first 





when electrical merchandise is would be curtailed. orders for ironing boards, clothes 
again available. Of course the sup driers, synthetic food containers th 
ply lines have been exceedingly ac- ot ee ae kitchen utensils, defense ladders. a 
tive in such a busy war-production Within two weeks of Dec. 7, clothes hampers, began to come in. th 
center as San Diego but this whole- President Sam L. Hall hurried to Yet it was not easy to gain the at- Si 
saler’s appliance department, which the Chicago Housewares Show tention of the average dealer who oe 
had grown to be one of the most where ideas developed to transform still had plenty of appliances on 
active in the county, was saved by a his once exclusive appliance supply hand. Unaccustomed to these new 
far-sighted policy that began early distributorship so that not only lines, the salesmen really had to sell 
in 1941, would it survive, but the company’s the idea that they should take on he 
Before war was declared in De- salesmen would have something to housewares before their appliance he 


cember, 1941, Electric Supplies had 





10 


offer dealers for their survival too. 


stocks were gone, not afterwards. 
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The company salesmen attacked 
the job with enthusiasm. Not a 
single man left the staff. At first 
their selling was a combination as- 
signment, but gradually they swung 
more and more into the new lines. 


Stages Housewares Shows 


In April a housewares show was 
held for several days at an open 
house at the Electric Supplies Dis- 





(Above) Built with an eye to carrying ample stocks is this building of Electric 


Supplies Distributing Co. in San Diego. 
the supply end with oversized doors for entry of large trucks. 


At the extreme right may be seen 
(Left) Before 


the war the service desk area was fronted by this appliance display. 


tributing Co. San Diego headquar- 
ters. Dealers from the entire county 
were brought in to see for them- 
selves what possibilities these new 
lines offered. Gradually more lines 
were added. By the time the fall 
showing was held in September, 
attracting several hundred people, 
the varieties of merchandise were 
almost too numerous to count. 

The list 
ceivable type of kitchen equipment, 
such as cooking utensils, cutlery, 
dishware, refrigerator accessories 
and miscellaneous gadgets. There 
are laundry baskets, ironing board 
covers, bathroom rugs, cabinets and 
clothes containers. Hardware items, 
such as garden tools, pails, paint 
and brushes are likewise found. 
Paraffine products include waxes, 
polishes, sprays, insecticides, table 


now covers every cCor- 
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candles and decorative table pieces. 
Giftwares cover a wide field and 
there are even games and toys, as 
well as bathroom scales and shower 
curtains. 


Holds Dealer Trade 


Not only has the dealers’ busi- 
ness been retained by this bold pro- 
cedure, but it has been expanded 
and dealers are weathering the 
crisis because they have new lines 
for their Best of all, 
the long-standing contacts between 
the distributor and dealer have been 
kept alive. 

Anticipating that work 
would grow in importance for the 
average dealer, the company started 
to expand its parts and service 
facilities more than a year ago and 
today is equipped with better stocks 


customers. 


service 


of repair parts for all the appliance 
brands it handles than most whole- 
salers. 

Far-sighted planning by the man- 
agement enabled the salesmen to 
assist their dealers to be far sighted 
also and weather the storm. Sam 
Hall feels that with such an organi 
zation intact the first appliances 
which roll off the lines after the war 
is over will find an active dealer 
organization to distribute them. 


OPPOSITE PAGE —Assembly and 
shipping floor at Electric Supplies 
Distributing Co., San Diego, shows 
evidence of conversion to regular lines 
of electrical supplies. Not an appli- 
ance in sight. LEFT—New counter 
arrangement includes wiring device 
display for customer convenience. 
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By William A. Ruehl* 


When Salesman and Boss Cooperate 
This Plan Spells Speedier Service 


A plan adaptable to the plans of any wholesaler who must main- 


tain top-flight facilities and services with less employees. De- 


signed to simplify clerical and warehouse labor, transportation 





VERY salesman knows that 
with the increasing shortage of 
manpower, both experienced 
and inexperienced, the problem of 
maintaining the office and service 
facilities of an enlarged wholesaling 
business at the desired high level of 
promptness and accuracy has be- 
come increasingly acute for the elec- 
trical wholesaler. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the nation’s 
armed forces have drawn thousands 
of employees from 
staffs—salesmen, servicemen, cleri- 
cal workers, delivery, 
and warehouse workers. This drain 
has been aggravated further by the 
loss of women workers, many of 
whom have followed their brothers, 
husbands or sweethearts in serv- 
ice or have taken new jobs in war 
industry. And along with employee- 


wholesalers’ 


stockroom 


shortage, wholesalers have had to 
meet increasing calls on their facili- 
ties, their personnel, fheir ware- 
house and office routine, through 
the demands of war-time production 
and emergencies. 
Under = such 
wholesalers, 


conditions, many 
willing as they are, 
have found active and effective par- 
ticipation in the ODT transporta- 
tion conservation program difficult. 
Too many small orders have made 


NOT LIKE THIS—Partially loaded 
trucks waste gas, rubber, and the time 
of trucks and men. ODT is strict in 
its emphasis on fully loaded trucks. 
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it hard to limit special deliveries, 
call backs and reduce the number 
of deliveries. 

For the benefit of wholesalers 
who wish to do more for the war 
effort, WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
has sought for plans of closer stock 
control, of the relationship of office 
work to the conservation of ware- 
housing and transportation. This 
was done in the belief that, where 
need and necessity for co-operation 
exist, somewhere a workable plan 
must have been developed that 
would apply not to just one, but to 
all businesses. 

This effort revealed that not only 
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such joint participation is feasible 
but that programs have heen speci- 
fically developed to meet this situa- 
tion. Among the most successful is 
one in use by the Lamp Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Com- 
pany in all sixteen of its warehouses 
across the country. 

This plan, which has been ac- 
cepted, approved and highly com- 
mended by the ODT, was first 
applied successfully in Pittsburgh 
after extensive pre-testing in the 





* Traffic Manager, General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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traffic, warehousing and clerical di- 
visions of the company’s Lamp 
Department in Cleveland. The pro- 
gram offers wholesalers an excellent 
blueprint for sharing more actively 
in the essential 
transportation and at the same time 
provide simplified, efficient service 
with existing facilities. 

As presented to wholesalers han- 
dling GE lines, the plan, evolved 
by traffic manager William A. 
Ruehl, calls first for simplification 
of clerical effort; second, for con- 
servation of warehouse labor ; third, 
for conservation of transportation 
facilities. 


conservation of 


Simplification of clerical effort 
centers around closer stock control 
and more efficient management of 
distribution. 3etter stock control 
can be effected if ‘each jobber: 

(a) Encourages customers to or- 
der less frequently, by combining or 
building up orders. 
salers can 


Large whole- 
order once a 
Smaller ones can order twice a 
month. These steps alone can re- 
duce orders 60 to 80 percent as 
compared to present practice. Then 
other purchasers can set up definite 
ordering dates on a once-a-week 
once-a-month or twice-two-month 
basis. War business will, of course, 
be taken care of at all times, al- 
though essential industries can be 
asked to anticipate needs so as to 
reduce number of orders handled. 

(b) Uses fewer telephone calls 
and telegrams. The reduction of 
orders automatically 


week. 


reduces the 


number of necessary follow-up 
messages. A definite ordering day 
or date, and a definite shipping 
schedule for each customer should 
also be set up and adhered to. Re- 
ductions of 50 percent to 75 per- 
cent numerically in orders has been 
the experience, since these steps 
were inaugurated. 

(c) Eliminates “Will Calls” and 
special deliveries, as required by 
ODT, except on war orders. 

(d) Simplifies and reduces office 
routine on orders, requisitions, bills, 
correspondence, follow-ups and rec- 
ord data. Eliminates all useless or 
outdated office forms, to speed han- 
dling of essential business. 

(e) Carefully planned stock con- 
trol cannot only incorporate 
monthly, fortnightly or weekly or- 
dering, but it can also include a 
system of periodic shipments—on a 
certain day each week, for example. 
Through such a standardized proce- 
dure, it is easy to see that the issu- 
ance of fewer (but larger) orders, 
the less typing time required to make 
these orders, the fewer bills to post, 
and the less time necessary for 
correspondence will all combine to 
make more time available for items 
requiring follow-up such as war or- 
der business, ete. 

Better use of existing warehouse 
labor will be facilitated by adoption 
of the better stock control sugges- 
tions above, plus these steps: 

(a) Package standardization ; 
fewer but larger orders; less break- 
age, more economic handling. 
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(b) Reduction in number of ship- 
ping papers and records. 

(c) Fewer interruptions to flow 
of orders as a result of smaller num- 
ber of shipments. 

Conservation of transportation 
facilities can be achieved by the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a) Reduce trucking mileage by 
more careful planning, eliminating 
“empty” miles. 

(b) Curtail service to maximum 
degree consistent with sound trans- 
portation needs. Eliminate unneces- 
sary pick-ups. 
delivery-a-week 


If you set up a one- 

schedule, request 
customers to pick up extra orders 
which are not war orders. 

(c) Reduce 
parallel routes. 

(d) Increase load factor to maxi- 
mum __ efficiency 
safety. 

(e) Ship to large cities once a 
week. 

(£) Where possible, develop pool- 
ing plans. The adoption of the 
above steps enabled one company to 
boost deliveries 15 percent with 334 
percent less mileage. 

Already, this new conservation 
plan has amply demonstrated its 
ability to speed essential wholesal- 
ers service while conserving vital 
transportation facilities, materials 
and manpower. Wholesalers every- 
where will find it immediately appli- 
cable to their own operations, en- 
abling them to promote the war 
effort without serious disruption to 
their essential servicing activities. 
Most commodities and distributive 
systems lend themselves to the 
plan’s application, and can show 
amazing savings in transportation, 
record-keeping, and labor. Any 
manufacturer or distributor, who 
wants more information, can readily 
obtain it by addressing a letter to 
the editor of this publication. 

The success of the plan largely 
depends upon the enthusiasm with 
which wholesalers and their sales- 
men cooperate in accepting and ad- 
ministrating its well-conceived basic 
principles. Its use now cannot help 
but influence the soundness and 
economy of future distribution. 


cross-hauling and 


consistent with 





BUT LIKE THIS—A full load helps 
the war effort. Salesmen can help get 
these full loads by encouraging the 
building-up of periodic orders. 
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NEW SPERO “INSTA-LITE’’ PUTS AN END TO 
ALL FLUORESCENT STARTER TROUBLES 


SPERO “INSTA-LITE™ 


@ PROVIDES INSTANT STARTING 
@ ELIMINATES STARTER 


For Two 40W Tubes 







@ SPERO now offers a fluorescent power unit that combines functions of ballast and starter 
and provides the same instantaneous illumination associated with incandescent lights. This 
unit is available on non-metallic fixtures that meet Limitation Order L78. 


SPERO “INSTA-LITE” offers the following advantages over con- 
ventional ballasts and starters: 


1, 


6. 


10. 
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. LOW TEMPERATURE 


INSTANTANEOUS STARTING—With INSTA-LITE, lamp electrodes 
need not be pre-heated, therefore starting is instantaneous. 


. NO STARTING SWITCHES—INSTA-LITE requires no starting switch, 


eliminating bothersome and expensive replacement. 


. NO DAMAGE FROM BURNED-OUT LAMPS—Deactivated or burned- 


out lamps left in sockets cause no important damage to INSTA-LITE. 


. NO FLICKER BEFORE TUBE LIFE IS EXHAUSTED—With INSTA- 


LITE, lamps do not flicker, but remain lighted until complete tube life 
has been exhausted. Lamps that have started to flicker with conventional 
ballast, will still light with INSTA-LITE. 


. STROBOSCOPIC EFFECT MINIMIZED—Because flicker is eliminated 


with INSTA-LITE, stroboscopic effect is minimized. 
QUIET—INSTA-LITE 
tional hum. 


operates smoothly and silently, without objec- 


STARTING—INSTA-LITE starts and operates 
lamps at ambient substantially lower temperatures than conventional 
ballast. 


. SAFE UNIT TEMPERATURES—Starting and operating unit tempera- 


tures are well under maximum limits established by Underwriters’ 


Laboratories. 


. LOW VOLTAGE STARTING—INSTA-LITE starts lamps at lower line 


voltages than required by conventional ballast. It operates lamps at their 
rated voltage. Momentary higher voltage for starting varies, depending 
on lamp resistance, from 420 to 450 volts, well under the 600 volts 
(specified by Underwriters’ Laboratories as “low voltage’). 

FULL YEAR GUARANTEE—INSTA-LITE is warranted to be free from 


defects of material and workmanship for a year from installation date. 


Write for complete information. 





Why waste time and lose orders by shopping around? Speed your 
estimates and guarantee quicker deliveries by quoting from this one 
reliable source. In addition to fluorescent fixtures, Spero offers: 


A iull line of shallow and dome-type reflectors, also glass-steel 
diffusers—for commercial and industrial installations. Approved 
Government Types. 


Wide variety of flood-lighting equipment. Reflectors finished in 
‘*Duralum”’. 

Vapor Proof Units—with or without wire guards and reflectors. 
Approved Government Types, with full U.L. approval. 
Installations equipment, including wire holders, switch plates, fuse 
boxes, outlet boxes, etc. Complete line of Navy 9S connection boxes, 
feeder boxes and control boxes. 





THE SPERO ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Leeee (Fe. =e 


CLEVELAND,OHIO 
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BABY NEED NEW SHOES? 


What I’m wonderin’ about is how you 
Wholesaler’s Salesmen can keep on givin’ 
Service and payin’ for baby’s shoes at the 
same time. 


T & B Line of Maintenance and Repair 
Connectors. You fellers can take orders 
for this material right now on your cus- 
tomers’ priorities. You'll be dishin’ out 
Service, and helpin’ to win the War, and 
coppin’ off a spot of business all at one 


Lookin’ around for an answer, I see 
WPB’s givin’ the green light to Mainte- 
nance and Repair materials so that War 
plants that break down won’t stay shut 
down for very long. That’s a “service 
entrance,” I says to myself. 


time. 


To show you what I’m talkin’ about I 
ripped this bit of come-on out of the 


So here’s where I tip off the boys to the catalog for you. 








32 of these T & B Pressure Connectors will take care of 
90% of your Maintenance and Repair wiring jobs. 


LOCKTITE LUG 
T take ALL 


cable sizes #4 to 
1,000,000 CM. 





HINJON JUNIOR 
12 tap ALL 


) mains #8 to 1,000,000 CM 
to all branches 
#14 to #1. Solid 











or stranded. 


LOCKTITE 2-WAY 
] make ALL 


Splices #4 to 
1,000,000 CM. 





LOCKTITE TAP 


fp 
) tap ALL 
mains 1/0 to 500,000 CM to all 
branches #2 to 500,000 CM. 

















And by the way, when T & B says they sell these and 
all their products through you Wholesalers exclu- 
sively, they haven’t got their fingers crossed. “ALL” to 
this outfit means 100%. See you here next month. 
Write for new detailed folders on Ro 
our Maintenance and Repair Line. 


THE THOMAS & BETTS 


CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL FITTINGS SINCE 1899 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: Thomas & Betts, Ltd. Montreal 
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By J. H. Aveling 


Smart Salesmen Have Quit— 
Looking Merely For Smokestacks 


In the shadow of towering smokestacks which formerly marked 


their chief industrial market lie hundreds of small workshops 


needing materials, advice, equipment that electrical wholesalers 


can supply, and they’ll pay with high priorities and folding money 


a 
- 





MOKESTACKS _ no 


longer 

must be considered the only 

beacon for the electrical whole- 
saler’s salesman to follow in chart- 
ing his course toward selling indus- 
trial accounts. Today, instead, po- 
tential industrial customers are to 
be found in the most unexpected 
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places—in the basement workrooms 
of private homes, down what last 
year were grass-grown alleys, in 
backyard sheds or garages, in ap- 
parently neglected buildings, in 
once-quiet and dust-gathering ma- 
chine shops. 

Such changes as these were fore- 


HOMES like this neat suburban residence, have given 
more than one salesman the experience of unexpectedly 
finding a new potential buyer of electrical materials. 
Persistent bird-dogging by a “weaned-from-smokestacks” 
salesman would uncover, in the basement of this New 
Jersey home, a workshop handling part of the production 
for a local sub-contract pool. Sometimes the nature of 
the work calls for a “Keep Out” sign. 
by Liberman) 





(OWI Photos 


cast when, early last year, Donald 
Nelson said, “Conversion must be 
the industrial evolution of 1942.” 
And that evolution, today in 1943, 
is no longer a thing of the future, 
it is a living force that is taking 
daily more of every existing ma- 
chine for war production and is 
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Four men turn out war equipment in this basement workshop 
where the family furnace and washing machine stand shoulder 
to shoulder with shop equipment. (OWI Photo by Liberman) 


touching into action every idle tool 
in the country. Under the impetus 
of conversion, production lines of 
huge industrial systems now are 
turning out tanks or bombers or 
machine guns instead of automo 
biles, while, to help them do the 
job faster, almost forgotten ma 
chine tools and equipment have been 
called into service to pour small 
parts onto those endless lines. 
The wholesaler’s salesman must 
never forget it is his war job to 
see that needed electrical materials 
do their part to keep the smoke 
pouring from the huge stacks, but, 
in addition, he must keep his eyes 
and ears open to find, almost at the 
feet of those same stacks, the war- 
plant-in-a-shed type of production 
unit where his services are needed, 
most urgently and regularly. And 
where, incidentally, much surpris- 
ingly profitable and the high priority 
type of business may be found. 
Here the salesman will find those 


desirable high ratings, but no skilled 
purchasing agent, no wide acquain- 
tance with electrical materials, no 
carefully worked out production 
techniques. Here he will find a real 
need for his advice on what elec- 
trical materials are available, and 
how to make those that are on hand 
do the job. In addition his experi- 
ence will be an invaluable aid to 
locating scarce parts or equipment 
when no substitutions can be made 
and the need is urgent. 

One of the most pressing needs 
war-plants-in-a-shed is 
proper light levels for the close tol- 
erances generally called for, and 
their owners will need to know how 
to get that light. In the past, these 
shops have worked, at most, one 
shift during daylight hours, and 
light provided was designed only to 
supplement daylight. Now that 
many of them are faced with light- 
ing needs of round-the-clock opera- 
tion, the wholesaler’s salesman will 


of these 
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His family takes care of the farm while this German-born 
defense worker makes parachute harnesses. A son is a Marine, 
a nephew in the Army. 


(OWI Photo by Rittase) 


find them good customers for a real 
lighting installation. 

They will also want advice on 
many other products the electrical 
wholesaler sells—on automatic con- 
trols, on protective devices, on anti- 
sabotage systems, on planning for 
proper and flexible power distribu- 
tion to meet their expanding needs. 

To these plants—some of them 
undoubtedly the “smokestack’’ cus- 
tomers of the future—the wholesal- 
er’s salesman can bring important 
knowledge and advice, but he 
shouldn’t get the idea that he will 
be working just for charity—or even 
for the war effort alone. It is im- 
portant to remember that cumula- 
tively these small jobs represent a 
potentially large volume of profitable 
business. 

Take the case of the salesman in 
an eastern city who took to the 
trolley in order to save tires and 
gas for less accessible calls. In go- 
ing to one of his “smokestack” cus- 
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someone who could advise them as 
to what materials would be best 
for the purpose at hand. 


After four months, when the 
score of sales made to that unsung 
and unknown “plant” was added up, 
the total ran over $3200, with orders 
carrying high priorities ratings. 


The experience of this salesman 
checks with that of another located 
in New England. He had taken 
small orders from a machinist who 
was somewhat of a tinkerer and who 
did a considerable amount of job 
work for local garages and _ fac- 
tories. When the pressure for pro- 
duction reached into his shop, that 
machinist had the idea of making 
certain small electrical parts for a 
large manufacturer. He equipped his 
shop accordingly. Soon it was neces- 
sary to enlarge his facilities, then 
to enlarge them again, and yet again. 
He became a regular customer of 
the salesman who had helped him 
with his early problems with pur- 
chases of electrical supplies, light- 
ing equipment, maintenance and re- 
pair material now averaging well 
over $300 per month. 


With that experience as starter 
and inspiration, this New England 
salesman looked up other  war- 
plants-in-a-shed located in his terri- 
tory, while still continuing to do a 
job for his regular ‘“smokestack’”’ 
customers. After some months of 
this bird dog technique, he was sur- 
prised to find that sales made to 
large well-equipped manufacturing 
establishments when compared with 
sales to small subcontractors and 
the smaller converted plants left the 
once “leading’’ smokestack sales 
running in second place. 


These are but two case histories 
of what many wholesalers have dis- 
covered in these since-Pearl-Harbor 
months, during which industry has 
been faced with the job of having 
to do in two years a job for which 
the aggressors took ten. There have 
been shifts, and re-alignments and 
introduction of many new values 
throughout industry. The whole- 
aler’s salesman who realizes that 
he must move quickly NOW and 
adjust himself to those changes will 
be doing a full war job as well as 
preparing himself for what the fu- 
ture may bring after the war is over. 
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LIKE A HUGE WEB, the seams of this 
barrage balloon extend over and around the 
crew which is working to make it strong and 
tight. Bag leaks are located when the light 
inside is turned off and a co-worker on the 
outside takes a bright light and works along 
the length of the entire balloon, back and 
forth until he has covered every inch. In the 
dark, the tiniest pinhole shines out clearly, 
can be spotted and repaired. Either cloth 
moccasins are worn, or the men work in 
stocking feet to avoid chafing the fabric. 


(OQEM Photo) 


SPECIAL FABRICS and skilled workmen 
are needed to make barrage balloons for use 
of the Army experimentally as a means of 
protection against aerial bombardment. Here 
workmen are shown using light as one of 
their tools in assembling balloons of this 
type. Working with the inside crew as 
described above they use a powerful light to 
detect any flaws that should be found and 
repaired before the balloon goes into service. 


(OEM Photo) 








The Red Cross has Problems 
like your own 


—of Planning 


Your Red Cross operates a vast planning program to enable it to 
be ready for any disaster or emergency anywhere—whether it 
comes in the Americas, Europe, Australia, Asia, or Africa. 


—of Organization 


Your Red Cross is responsible for the smooth operation of 3,750 
chapters and 6,000 branches, all engaged in the same enterprise 
of helping all who need help. 


—of Personnel 


Your Red Cross has tripled its staff since Pearl Harbor and has 
had to enlist the aid of and train over 6,000,000 volunteers in the 
principles of First Aid, Water Safety, Accident Prevention, 
Home Nursing, Nutrition, Nurse’s Aideing, Mass Feeding, 
Motor Mechanics, and other subjects allied to our country’s 
war effort. 


—of Production 


Your Red Cross is not only one of the world’s foremost pur- 
chasers of supplies, but it has the immense distribution job of 
collecting millions of items from 10,000 different communities in 
the United States, assembling and storing them, and then ship- 
ping them to practically every country in the world. Last year 
your Red Cross shipped some $60,000,000 worth of food, cloth- 
ing, and medical supplies to over 20,000,000 homeless people in 
foreign countries. 


—of Finance 


Your Red Cross, whose war-time and post-war expenses will run 
well into hundreds of millions, must account to the public for 
every penny it collects and puts to work. Its accounts are 
audited annually by the U.S. War Department. 


The Red Cross faces the same problems as are in your business. With 
your support it can successfully meet them. 


The Second War Fund is greater than the First, but no greater than the 
increased needs. 


Business men can help with time and with money, as organizations and 
as individuals. 


March is the Red Cross month... Cooperate with your Red Cross Chapter. 


AMERICAN" RED CROSS 
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famous 2-man “Navy E” shop boosts production 
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@ Before relighting, as the picture shows, glare 
and gloom made that window at the back of the 
shop a mighty important spot. But now, relighted 
with the Wakefield PACEMAKER: “It’s like day- 
light in here. No more walking to bulb or window 
to check drill sizes or mike readings.” And pro- 
duction is up! 





Re-light small shops for war production and safety! 


The PACEMAKER can help you. This new Wake- ciency, even after repeated washings. And it 
field fluorescent fixture for lighting shop and guards the reflector from humidity and tempera- 
assembly areas uses a minimum of steel . . . with ture change. 

no sacrifice of lighting efficiency. The PACEMAKER is a Certified FLEUR-O- 
Its non-metallic reflector made of Masonite, con- LIER, checked and certified by E.T.L. Comes in 


forms to the specifications of the Bureau of Stand- thres sises: units fer two or three (O-watt lamps 
P ae and a unit for two 100-watt lamps. Standard units 
ards for contour. The special infra-red enamel may be interconnected with a connector channel. 
finish on the reflector provides high reflecting effi- Write for full details. 


FOR WARPLANT OFFICE OR DRAFTING ROOM: The Wakefield ADMIRAL gives top- 
notch fluorescent lighting; saves steel through wooden frame and louvers. Ask us about it. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 


33 SALES PARK VERMILION, OHIO 
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Progress Reportl 





By George E. Doying 


McGraw-Hill Washington Bureau 


Washington, D. C. 

“We're enlarged and_ strength- 
ened by the change—equipped to 
furnish better service to wholesal- 
ers, to exercise better control over 
inventories and to assure a more 
equitable distribution of the avail- 
able stocks.” 

That is the “in a nutshell” de- 
scription from N. G. Symonds, new 
director of WPB’s Industrial and 
Hardware Supplies Branch, of the 
effect of the recent reorganization 
of the War Production Board’s ad- 
ministrative machinery for directing 
the role that distributors must per- 
form in the war program. 

The Industrial and Hardware 
Supplies Branch is the new name 
for what was the WPB Distribu- 
tor’s Division, which was absorbed 
by a newly-created agency—the 
Wholesale and Retail Trade Divi- 
sion in the reshuffling under WPB’s 
Vice Chairman Ferdinand 
Eberstadt. Industrial and Hardware 
Supplies is one of 


former 


two co-equal 
units which comprise the new divi- 
sion. The other is a new soft goods 
organization which has set up shop 
in New York City. 

Boss of the combined agency is 
John A. Hurley, who comes to the 
from the 1900-Washer Com- 
pany. Mr. Symonds, who was sum- 
moned to WPB from a personal re- 
tirement after a 40-year business 


post 


career, assumes the job which had 
been held by Lynford White, who 
was needed back in his private busi- 
ness and who found in the reorgani- 
zation a long-sought opportunity to 
turn over the reins to another with 
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motion. 
branch 
chief comes well-equipped to his 
job from a long career in the dis 
tributive business. He 
many years associated intimately 
with the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. and when he retired in 
1941 after 40 years with Westing- 
house he was a vice president of 
eight years’ standing, seven of them 
having been spent in charge of sales. 
Also, for many years, he was vice 
president of the Westinghouse 
Agent Jobbers Association. In this 
role he was active in the National 
Electrical Wholesalers’ Association 
In addition, through the 
years, he has picked up quite a bit 
of working knowledge of the hard- 
ware and mill supplies lines, two of 
the other major subdivisions along 
with electrical supplies in the WPB 
organization he now directs. 

What are Mr. Symonds plans for 
administering the reconstituted In- 
dustrial and Hardware 
Branch? They aren’t complete yet, 
Sut, fundamentally, his 
objective is to stick rigidly to the 
inventory limits of Order L-63— 
which means a maximum of 60 days 
stock on hand except in the Moun- 
tain and Far 
West where a 90-day supply is al- 
lowed. 


lost 
The new “hard goods” 


only a minimum of 


was for 


activities. 


Supplies 


of course! 


Pacific states of the 


“Our chief aim and prime objec- 
tive is to get a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the limited amount of 
supplies,” he explained. “We can 
do this best through the inventory 
limitations of Order L-63 and by 
providing better service to whole- 


salers in processing their PD-1X’s 
so as to keep their replacements 
flowing as smoothly as the total 
supplies permit.” 

It’s a certainty that the volume of 
new stocks for electrical wholesalers 
during this war period will be limi- 
ted to the minimum amount that can 
do the necessary jobs to be done. 
What Mr. Symonds proposes, in 
other words, is to do the utmost— 
through L-63 and through efficient 
processing of PD-1X forms—to see 
that these limited stocks are fairly 
and evenly distributed. 

To do this job, the Wholesale and 
Retail Trade Division, and the In- 
dustrial and Hardware Supplies 
Branch as well, is being strength- 
ened by the addition of personnel. 
It is being strengthened also by the 
bringing in of top-notch men from 
the wholesale field to formulate and 
execute administrative policies. 

Mr. Symonds’ branch is subdi- 
vided into six sections—Electrical 
Supplies, Hardware Supplies, 
Plumbing and Heating, Automo- 
tive, Mill Supplies and General, as 
outlined in the chart on these pages. 
Each of these sections either has, or 
is soon to have, a top grade man di- 
rect from a wholesale house in that 
field as the chief, and a full-time 
working assistant who will be the 
administrative official. 

The chief of the Electrical Sup- 
plies Section had not been picked 
when this issue went to press, but 
an appointment may be expected 
soon. The assistant chief for the elec- 
trical subdivision is at work, hov 
ever. He is Julian Hawkes, who 
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ew Distributors’ Set-up 


came to WPB from the vice presi 


dency of Triangle Conduit & Cable 


Co. of New Brunswick, N. J. 


This, then, is the picture of the 


new organization’s immediate pro 
gram and of the administrative set 


up for effectuating that program. 
What lies ahead? This much can be 





said now—that the new Division, as 
a unit and through its individual 
components, is embarking upon a 
complete and thorough study of the 
existing setup. They’re looking for 
ways to improve the part that whole- 
salers can play in helping to win the 
No miracles or 


war. near-miracles 


CONSUMER GOODS BUREAU 
Lewis S.Greenleof Jr, Director 


Wholesale and Retail Division 
John A. Hurley, Chief 


Industrial and Hardware 
Supplies Branch 
N.G. Symonds 


Electrical 
Supplies 
Section 


Hardware 
Section 


Organization 


chart 


Automotive 


and Heating Section 


Section 


of the 


tentative new distributors’ 


set-up 


are promised; rather, a continuing 
evorkmanlike job of keeping the 
practices, procedures and policies oi 
the division and its subdivisions in 
tune with the continual evolution of 
the war program administration on 
all other industry fronts as experi- 
ence guides the way. 


Soft Goods 


Mill Supplies 
Section 





within the WPB. 
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at Westinghouse “E” Awards 
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Above, an American Legion Color Who 
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Above, part of the audience attending the award at the Newark, - gg over 
N. J., District Mfg. and Repair Plant of Westinghouse. : ee work 
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Above, right, shows the mass meeting of employees that at- 
tended the “E” award presentation at the Trafford plastics plant. 


Right, Westinghouse porcelain plant, Derry, Pa., gets its “E”. 
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News Notes 


By Alfred Byers secretery 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 


rom N. E. W. A. 





UPPLEMENTARY to its in- 

tensive efforts in the war pro- 

gram, the association has just 
released an attractive full page ad- 
vertisement, depicting ‘Electrical 
Wholesalers At War” which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. This is an 
educational effort, sponsored by 
N.E.W.A. in the mutual interest of 
the entire industry and a successful 
var effort. 


Manpower 


N.E.W.A. has been, and contin- 
ues to be in close touch with the 
Essential Activities Committee of 
WMC. The indispensable services 
of electrical wholesaling and the in- 
ability of the wholesaler to function 
adequately in the war program with- 
out the help of key employees of 
long experience has been explained 
on several visits to the Committee 
by D. Lyle Fife, N.E.W.A.’s presi- 
dent; Charles G. Pyle, managing 
director; and Alfred Byers, secre- 
tary. 

While recognizing it as fulfilling 
an important function, the Commit- 
tee has not classified electrical 
wholesaling, along with many other 
distributive industries, as essential. 

N.E.W.A. continues its contact 
with WMC which meanwhile how- 
ever is urging the utilization of 
workers not subject to induction into 
the armed forces to replace workers 
withdrawn. 


N.E.W.A. Goes to Washington 
For many months N.E.W.A. has 


sent its secretary, Alfred Byers, to 
Washington frequently on associa- 
tion matters related to the war pro- 
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gram. The tempo of the association’s 
Washington activities is being con- 
siderably accelerated now, however, 
by Charles G. Pyle, N.E.W.A.’s 
managing director, who is spending 
much of his time at the Capitol. 

The new WPB set-up for the 
Wholesale-Retail Trades Division, 
as far as now known, holds promise 
of facilitating more effective par- 
ticipation in the war program by the 
electrical wholesaling industry as a 
whole. Mr. Pyle has been a most 
active follower of events as that 
set-up developed. 

Many phases of the industry’s 
operations are constantly affected by 
Washington activities. N.E.W.A. 
keeps abreast of these continuously 
by personal contacts. In addition to 
contacts made by association head- 
quarters, members also lend some 
of their busy time. Among the mem- 
bers active at Washington during 
the past month on behalf of the 
industry at war were: F. R. Eise- 
man, John M. Newton, C. R. Prit- 
chard, John Myers, Herbert Metz, 
A. C. Prange, Ward Stringham, 
L. W. Taylor—and, of course, presi- 
dent, D. Lyle Fife. 


Building up N.E.W.A. 


President Fife said recently that 
he is “convinced that never before 
in the industry’s history has 
N.E.W.A. membership been more 
necessary to the individual whole- 
saler as well as to the industry at 
large. Developments in Washing- 
ton, plus needed guidance due to the 
war program and the uncertainties 
of the post-war era should prompt 
all electrical wholesalers to join 





with the leaders in the industry and 
become members of N.E.W.A. now! 
It is their only national voice.” 
Those have been the 
sons for Mr. Pyle’s intensive mem 
efforts since he 
assumed N.E.W.A.’s managing di- 


basic rea- 


bership-building 


rectorship a little more than two 
months ago. Boston, Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 


Washington are the cities he has 
visited recently and in which he re- 
ports there is a notable interest in 
N.E.W.A.’s activities. 

Mr. Fife invites every interested 
electrical wholesaler to write to 
headquarters for particulars. The 
address is National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


National Legislation 


If, during the sessions of the last 
Congress, legislation such as the 
proposed Vinson Bill, H R 7304, had 
been enacted, wholesalers would 
have been most adversely affected. 
That particular bill fortunately was 
not enacted into law. One reason for 
that outcome was because N.E.W.A. 
and other trade associations brought 
to the attention of legislators the un- 
economic features of the bill. 

Similar legislation might be pro- 
posed in the present Congress. How- 
ever, N.E.W.A. through managing 
director Pyle, already is preparing 
for that possibility by informing 
Washington officials about the nec- 
essary job the wholesaler does, as 
well as how economically he does 
it. As Mr. Pyle says, “It’s an old 
story to us; but it’s amazing how 
new it is to almost everyone else.” 
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By Robert L. Whaley* 


What's Happening in Conversion 
()¢ Wholesalers and Retail Dealers 


This report of what has happened in one of the country’s highly 
industrialized areas reflects what MAY happen—more or less 
—everywhere BEFORE results on the European-African war 


front can predicate a change in trend 





back toward “normal (?)” 





ISTRIBUTORS in this region 

are making a determined ef- 

fort to Stay in business despite 
war-time difficulties. 

Many are hanging on and will 
continue to fight to the last ditch to 
Some are trying 
their 


stay in business. 


to carry on with customary 
lines and activities and are cutting 
expenses to the Frequently 
they are placing added promotional 


remaining 


be me 


effort on these lines. 


*Mr. Whaley is Regional Business Con- 
sultant at the Cleveland Regional Office 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
which covers the State of Ohio and parts 
of the States of Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 





lines, 
sometimes allied to their own, but 
often entirely foreign to their type 


Others are taking on new 


of establishment and to their ex- 
perience. 
In some instances, where the 


business can be attended by another 
member of the family, the propri- 
etor is working at a full-time job 
elsewhere. This is conversion of a 
sort. \ 


suspended their small businesses 


few operators have even 
because they could earn more in 
war plants. There is ample evidence 
that opportunities in war work in 
this highly industrialized region, in 
many held 
hope of reward than has the effort 


instances, have greater 


necessary to adjust small businesses 
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to wartime conditions. Many a 
former grocer, filling station oper- 
ator, or household appliance dealer 
has dropped his business for a war 
job and has considered himself well 
out of it. 


Emphasized 


Services 


Some operators are meeting the 
shortage of merchandise by concen- 
trating on service and repairs. In 
many 
changed to such an extent as to re 


instances businesses have 
quire a change in the character ot 
personnel. 

Efforts to adjust do not follow 
any particular pattern among indi- 


vidual firms or kinds of business. 


This is especially true of the prac- 
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tice of taking on substitute merchan- 
lise. Some drug and grocery store 
groups are looking for anything 
they can find to sell. By and large, 
the practice of taking on alternate 
lines is more prevalent among re- 
tailers than among wholesalers. 

In some individual instances and 
in some kinds of business, compara- 
tively little adjustment has yet been 
necessary, although there are very 
that have not 
had to change their methods of oper- 


‘ew establishments 


ation in some degree. 
Can’t Measure Conversion 


The extent and pattern of con- 
version in this region are difficult to 
determine without a much more ex- 
haustive study than was possible 
with the facilities at hand. 

It is probable that the necessity 
among merchants in this part of the 
country to change over to other 
lines is greater than in less highly 
industrialized regions where inven- 
tories have been less subject to de 
pletion by greatly increased popu 
lation and buying power. 

Ability 
matter of individual resourcefulness 
and the availability of alternate lines. 
The former, probably, and the lat 
ter, definitely, are limiting factors. 

There is a deal of talk 
many indi 
vidual operators talk about it with- 
It is likely 
conversion would 
substitute mer- 
chandise were more readily avail- 


to convert is largely a 


great 
about conversion, and 
out actually trying it. 
that resort to 


be more general if 


ible, although even then the evi- 
dent hesitancy on the part of many 


distributors to take on unfamiliar 
lines would undoubtedly act as a 
brake. 


Conversion is Spotty 
A quick look at the picture justi- 
fies the belief that conversion is 
not as widely practiced nor as suc- 
cessful in this region as the com- 
mon impression would indicate. It 
is doubtful, also, that the adoption 
of substitute has resulted in 
any real competition to established 

distributors of these lines. 


lines 


In lieu of more exact information, 
some hint of the ability to convert, 
as well as the possible extent, na- 
ture, effects of 
this area, may be obtained by con- 


and conversion in 
sidering a number of trades in the 
light of information obtained from 
trade and commercial organizations, 
manufacturing and wholesaling ex- 


ecutives, individual retailers, and 
others. 
Car Dealers Slow 
There is litthe evidence of con- 


version among automobile dealers. 
In spite of the mortality—there are 
now 127 dealers in Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty (Cleveland), compared with 185 
in July 1941—comparatively few of 
remaining any- 
thing outside of the automobile busi- 


those are doing 
ness. 

Some have taken on supplemen- 
tary 
farm machinery as they can get; 


lines; a few are selling such 


others having suitable machine- 
shop equipment have obtained sub- 
contracts for war work; and a small 
household 


handling 


number are 
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heating units. Several dealers say 
they will keep going on service and 
an occasional used-car sale. 

Instead of the repair business fall- 
ing off with gas rationing, as feared 
by some, demand for repairs is ex- 
pected to increase, particularly on 
workers’ cars, which must be kept 
running at all costs. In fact, in many 
is difficult 
to get a car repaired because of the 
scarcity of mechanics. 

From all 


parts of the region, it 


indications, conversion 
lines of merchandise on the 
part of automobile dealers has been 


to new 


comparatively meager, and with few 
exceptions, none too profitable. Any 
resulting competition with estab- 
lished dealers can be considered neg- 


ligible. 


Parts Dealers Convert 

For the past few years three of 
the large tire manufacturers have 
been providing their dealers with 
supplementary lines, such as cloth- 
ing, hardware, sporting goods, 
paints, housewares, home appliances, 
supplies, wheel 
spark plugs, bat- 


and brake 


LOC rds. 


recreation 
auto accessories, 


teries, toys, luggage, 
linings. 

These lines are also being taken 
on by hardware stores, appliance 
dealers, and automobile dealers. It 
is doubtful that destructive competi- 
tion results as usually there are no 
comparable stores in the immediate 
community, and in smaller towns 
generally there is no other store 
that handles the same class of mer- 
chandise. 

Many of the larger tire dealers 
have taken on no additional lines 
as they are doing a big repair busi- 
ness, especially in retreading, which 
they are actively soliciting. They are 
more likely to add allied car serv- 
ices which they are able to handle. 
Others have difficulty in making a 
profit. 

Some of the auto accessory stores, 


including chains, are taking on un- 


< 


OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT—What was 
once appliance display space at Elec- 
tric Supplies Distributing Co., San 
Diego, is now given over to house- 
wares. OPPOSITE PAGE, RIGHT— 
Once a space for clocks and table ap- 
pliances, now for glassware. LEFT— 
Refrigerator and radio display room 
converted for less-critical housewares. 














° to plants built and lighted 


a“ 


Most plants operating today were designed and built for peace- 


for daylight operation 


time, daylight working schedules. Wartime production demands 
night work. Lighting based on daylight conditions 1s inadequate to 
serve the needs of night workers 

Night production is generally acknowledged to be anywhere 
10% 


( 


from 20° to less efficient than daytime production. And 
poor lighting, with its consequent eyestrain, fatigue, and lower 
working efficiency, is a major cause of this slump 

Re-lighting for 24-hour-a-day war production is the easiest, 
most economical remedy for this condition. Re-lighting does 
not mean discarding your present lighting system. It merely 
means bringing the equipment you have up to date by re- 
locating lamps to eliminate glare and shadow; increasing lamp 
wattages, re-spacing lamps, installing additional equipment to 
insure uniform lighting levels throughout your plant. A Silv-A- 


King lighting engineer can tell you exactly 


Silvy-A-King’s part in the war effort includes the production of 
parts for torpedoes, bombs, gliders and other aircraft; 


as well as naval and surgical equipment. 


BRIGHT 


1031 Metropolitan Avenue 


LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 
a © 


Brooklyn 





Send for your copy of our 
16-page book: “Light Is An Essential 
Production Tool’’ 


SILV-A-KING MAKES Salt WORK FOR YOU 


60 











painted furniture, luggage, and 
even soft goods, such as men’s shirts 
and furnishings and work clothing. 


Satisfactory results are reported. 
Appliance Dealers Wary 


Attempts on the part of house- 
hold appliance and radio dealers to 
keep going with the aid of substi- 
tute merchandise have been wide- 
spread but not particularly success- 
ful. Casualties resulting from 
shortages have been heavy. 

According to the distributing 
branch of a large manufacturer of 
electrical products, its appliance 
business is entirely gone and the 
firm is concentrating on the supply 


business, principally industrial. 
They hope to be permitted to keep 
stocks in condition to take care 


of the needs of war plants at least. 
They are not taking on new lines. 
Some distributors are using their 
warehouse space to package radios 
and appliances for Government use. 

One large wholesaler has lost all 
his appliance lines and is trying to 
find other items that his dealers 
might sell. This has met with little 
success, however, as many newly 
acquired lines were cut off because 
of priorities or shortages. 

This firm recently took on a line 
of paint, some brushes, and a porce- 
lain coffee maker. It has been “look- 
ing” at a line of furniture novelties. 


Furniture Is Popular 


Appliance retailers are taking on 
dolls, and almost anything 
else they can get. Furniture is a 
popular line. In many instances only 
small items, such as lamps, tables, 
and sewing cabinets, are stocked. In 
others no stock is carried and sales 
are made from a catalog. 

An appliance dealer in an Olfio 
town of 25,000 undertook to put in 
a stock of bedroom furniture but 
was forced, because of inability to 
get springs, to give up the idea be- 
fore he had sent out his announce- 
ments. He is practically out of appli- 
ances and is relying on a line of 
paints which he has been carrying 
regularly, and on his repair business, 
backed up by a good stock of washer 
parts. In the 1941-42 season, he 
sold 100 domestic fuel oil heaters 
but this season, on account of the 
uncertainty of the fuel oil supply, 
he has sold only five units out of 
two carloads purchased. 

From the available facts, the con- 


toys, 
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clusion is inescapable that in taking 
on other lines appliance dealers are 
in most instances merely clutching at 
straws. Many have gone out of 
business in spite of all their efforts 
to obtain new merchandise lines, and 
for others the closing-out day has 
merely been postponed. 


Critical of Conversion 


There is no marked tendency 
among the filling station operators 
to take on new lines. 

Some expansion has been made 
in side lines which filling stations 
carried in the past, such as auto 
accessories, and, while they lasted, 
household appliances. 

Lumber and building material 
establishments are sticking pretty 
well to their regular business as 
most of them had fairly good stocks 
at the beginning of the year and 
have been able to pick up some lum- 
ber from time to time. 

Millwork houses are turning out 
some war work, principally boxes 
and cabinets, and have been asked 
by the government to convert to a 
still greater extent. 

There has not been much conver- 
sion to new lines by farm imple- 
ment dealers, although many have 
been considering it. A few have 
taken on additional lines of farm 
supplies, such as fences, barn doors, 
and garden tools, not previously 
handled by them individually. 

In the hope of replenishing their 
regular lines, dealers are contact- 
ing small farm equipment manufac- 
turers who are still permitted to 
manufacture. Meanwhile, they are 
concentrating on the repair business 
of which they have all they can 
handle. 


How Hardware Dealers Convert 


Among the numerous items taken 
on-in varying combinations by hard- 
ware dealers in their efforts to bols- 
ter declining sales are toys, games, 
lamps, mirrors, floor coverings, 
glassware, pyrex, gift items, pic- 
tures, and unpainted furniture. 
Nevertheless, they find it difficult to 
obtain enough items to make up the 
leficit created by lack of stoves and 
ther heavy items, that normally 
provide most of the hardware vol- 
ime. 

Whether hardware dealers fare 
etter with these alternate lines than 
lo electrical appliance dealers is not 
‘lear. Perhaps now and then new 


























SAFETY FACTORS 


PREVENT PRODUCTION SLOWDOWNS 


Switch failures slow up production. That's why Federal 
“Sealed Arc” Safety Switches* are built with extra safety 
factors to insure continuous, dependable, trouble-free operation 
on essential circuits. Federal’s “Sealed Arc’”’ construction, for 
instance, is a confining porcelain “‘straightjacket” with ribbed 
arcing chutes that break up and snuff the arc before it can do 
damage. 

Other safety factors that are making Federal switches ‘“‘musts”’ 
with more and more manufacturers are:—dead front shields 
over live parts, high grade insulating material throughout, 
ample spacing between live and grounded parts, unobstructed 
wiring, rugged construction to insure permanent alignment of 
working parts, and patented “grip-tite’” fuse clamps for better 
connections. Follow the leaders—for extra service and safety 
switch to Federal! 








* Sealed Arc’’ construction up to 200 Amperes. 
400 to 1200 Amperes Knife Blade Type. 


For Complete Safety Switch Data 


write for Catalog 42. Contains all the 
essential facts on Types A, C and D 
Federal ‘‘Sealed Arc’ Safety Switches. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


52 PARIS STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 








WITCHES «CIRCUIT BREAKERS — 
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One sacritice, 
he must z04 make — 


ACRIFICES? We all gladly 
make them! But they’re made 

in the interest of strengthening 
our war effort—not weakening it! 
No, there has been no restric- 
tion placed on porcelain enameled 
reflectors for industrial use. For 
they give you the best reflecting 
surface known. Uncle Sam knows 
it! Knows that tired eyes . . . head- 


aches ... nervousness... caused 
by inadequate or improper illumi- 
nation, deals a worker’s energy 
and slow his production. 

Because eyes are the skilled work- 
man’s most valuable tool, Goodrich 
lighting specialists are devoting 
their full time and energies to in- 
creasing production through better 
illumination. They can help you. 
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Highlite Stocklite Diffuso Floodlight 


Protecting vital plants with floodlighting — saving man-hours in production 
—Goodrich industrial fixtures are serving America’s war effort everywhere. 
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© FFI 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 
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lines will produce enough added vol- 
ume to carry a dealer through. 
Some of the hardware wholesalers 
are providing a few, but not many, 
substitute lines. Others handle none. 
Their regular hardware lines have 
suffered but throughout most of the 
territory they enjoy a good indus- 
trial business. 


Drug Stores Versatile 


The addition of new lines is noth 
ing new to the drug business. After 
having scouted the field for a num- 
ber of years, the trade has a rather 
good idea of what items will sell in 
a drug store and has built up its 
non-drug lines accordingly. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
with the disappearance of some of 
the best-selling items, the picking 
looks rather that 
individual even 
chains, are not looking very hard 
for new items but are selling drugs 


and 
and 


slim some 


stores, some 


and any obtainable merchandise in 
other usual lines. 
Electrical appliances have bee: 
replaced by larger stocks of glass- 
ware than were formerly carried, 
including refrigerator bottles, refrig- 


erator covers, baking casseroles, 
mixing bowls, and glass money 


banks. A line of copyrighted popu- 
lar books is going well. 

While there is little 
all this sales effort 


doubt that 
must result in 
some competition for regular deal- 
ers in these lines, it may seriously 
be doubted that this competition 1s 
harmful or even noticeable in view 
and the 
competition for 


of present buying 
fact that it is 
scarce merchandise. 


power 
not 


Other Conversions 


not taking 
items because there are 
too few to be had. As a rule, they 
are pushing a few items not pre- 


Furniture stores are 


on many 


viously emphasized, such as crock- 
ery and glassware. 

Some neighborhood stores com- 
plain that the sale of furniture by 
electrical appliance dealers and a 
few others has hurt, although some 
of the larger stores do not considet 
it a competitive factor as the supply 
is limited and manufacturers are not 
taking on many new accounts. 


Some jewelry stores are taking 
on gift lines but others are def 
nitely opposed to the idea. In a1 


event, there is very little conversi 
discernible. 
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(Continued from p. 33) 


ther clarifying amendments _ to 
yhraseology also are incorporated in 
he new order, but no changes are 
nade in the provision regulating dis- 
osition of frozen inventories. 


Post War Plans For 
Washer-Ironer Men 


A program for resuming their nor 
nal business after the war was out 
lined by members of the American 
Washer and Iron Manufacturers As 
sociation recently at a meeting in Chi- 
cago. The ironer and washer industry) 
has been engaged entirely in war work 
since early last year. 

A committee was named to study th 
elements of post-war planning, includ 
ng new materials, informative label 
ing, market potentials, and new hous 
ing developments. John M. Wicht, 
president of the association and direc 
tor of the home laundry equipment 
division of General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., was authorized to 
name the committee. 


Chase-Shawmut Makes 
Lonnberg Sales Mgr. 


Alfred E, Lonnberg has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Chase- 
Shawmut Co., Newburyport, Mass., 
according to a statement made by 
Marcus C. Carroll, vice-president in 
harge of sales. 


r sche ng 2 





Mr. Lonnberg has been serving 


the capacity of assistant sales managet 
ra number of years, becoming well 


} 


nown in the electrical industry. 


PRODUCTS 


WkFLOOR BOXES ® WIRING SPECIALTIES® 














FLEXIBLE AS TO USE 
EASILY INSTALLED 
DEPENDABLE 


You can sell Latrobe Floor Boxes and wiring 
specialties in full assurance of their useabiliy, 
economy and dependable performance. Latrobe 
Products may be easily and quickly installed— 
Time-Savers. The line is complete for Industrial, 
Commercial and Residential jobs. 






















Keystone 
Insulator Support 


Fish Wire 


' 





id 


Malleable Iron-High 
tensile strength. Four 
sizes for standard por- 
celain and glass insu- 


Made of high 
grade flac steel 


No. 150 Box with 


reer; 


lators. . No. 270 Nozzle wire properly tem 
~ pered — Ten sizes 

Underwriters’ approved— — Standard Coils, 

suitable for installation in 100 feet, 150 feet, 

concrete floor—Tops 200 feet. Other 

easily adjusted. lengths available. 


“BULL DOG” caste surronr 


Light but very strong. Convenient for 
hanging armored cable to steel work. 
Electro plated, case hardened cup point 
set screw. Dependable for temporary 
or permanent jobs. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
STOCK LATROBE PRODUCTS 
SELL LATROBE PRODUCTS 





FULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
LATROBE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 
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Caring for tools has always 
been good business—now it is 
a patriotic duty. For it takes 
tools to win a war. Mechanized 
armies need hand tools in such 
quantities that even with dou- 
bled and redoubled production, 
American tool manufacturers 
have few left for use at home. 


Toassist linemen, electricians 
and other who use tools to care 
for their equipment, we have 
prepared a handbook full of 
practical suggestions on mak- 
ing tools last longer—or using 
them with greater safety. 


A copy of this book will be 
sent anyone interested. It is 
our contribution to help 

lengthen the life of tools 

and equipment. 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 
Foreign Distributors: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


Since 1857 


TRADE MABE 





Mathias Klein & Sons 
3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


a 
| 


| 
wy 

| 
This booklet on the proper care 


of tools and suggestions for | 
their safe use will be sent on 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge a copy of 
the booklet "Long Live Tools.” 


FN ee ae ee ee ee ae aw 


request to anyone interested. Weccccesaccdccceesosevessevee State. .see- 


Mail the coupon. 


“te KLEIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF LINEMEN’S TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 





& Sons 


CHICAGO 
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“E” and “M” Awards 
To Manufacturers 


In recognition of outstanding per 
formance on war contracts, additiona 
industrial plants in or connected with 
the electrical industry have been giver 
either the Army-Navy “E” or the 
Maritime Commission’s “M” award 

Among these concerns are: Bab 
cock & Wilcox Co., refractories divi 
sion, Augusta, Georgia; Edwards & 


Co., Norwalk, Conn.; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Freeport, Illinois; Gen 
eral Electric Company, Pittsfield 
Mass.; Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, New York; L. Theiss & 
Sons Corporation, Maspeth, N. Y.:; 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 


McGraw-Hill Man Heads 
White House Reporters 


The most honored position that can 
be given an American newspaperman 
was bestowed on Paul Wooton, chief 
of the Washington Bureau for the 
McGraw-Hill Publications, including 
WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN, when the 
White House Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation recently elected him as _ its 
president. For the past several years, 
Mr. Wooton has been secretary and 
treasurer of the group. 

Since early in the days of the asso- 
ciation (it was founded in 1914), Mr. 
Wooton has been connected with its 


\dministrative work. His centrally- 
located office in the National Press 
Building, close to the Press Club, 


gradually became headquarters for the 
business affairs of the White House 
reporters, the Writer, and 
other various of the press 
in Washington. 

Membership in the association which 
Mr. Wooton now heads is more than 
500 and coveted by every news 
paperman as the top honor in his pt 
fession. 


Overseas 
activities 


is 
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Wholesaler’s Ingenuity 
Prevents Shut Down 


\COMA, WASH.—J. 
of the Westinghouse Supply 
Tacoma, Wash., does not ios 

using the tools himself in a pinch, 
when he can add something to the war 


R. Wells, 
inager 

' 
CoO., 


Y effort. He tells of a contractor build- 
ng a dam who badly needed some 
weatherproof fixture hangers when 

¥ none were available in less than sixty 
days. Yet they were for defense 





and it 
a certain type of sg 
to do any work at night 
Wells came back, looked 
tock and picked out one Condulet, on : 
eatherpri ae cover, a closed fixture 1S 
Pp, a pipe nipple and a standard 
reflector. He assembled after 
experimenting and found that 
had a presentable weather 
of hanger, good enough so that he } 
rsonally continued with the work off } 
for days until he | 
made 
He priced 
nothing 


ird day 


ghting 
im to have 


was obligatory upon 
order 


1 
over tne | 


+} 
tnem, 
me 


very 


nd on a couple of 


1 twelve. 

at $5.00 each, charg 

his and on the 

them at the dam an 

operati Without them, the con 
cs ee ] es 

would have shut down 


<ekw 
all night work for weeks 


them 
for 
had 

yn. 


time 
] 
ractor faced a 


several 


Fox Electric 
Issues Catalog 


A new 400-page 
book covering the lines of elec 
cal supplies and apparatus being 
ndled by Fox Electric Supply Co. 
gin IIl., just been by 
it wholesaling firm. 

E. E. Hasselquist, president of £ ng. 
lectric, reports that this catalog is a 
w venture. In the past, his company 
s been putting out only a small cata- 
g covering its lines of electrical ry 
ypliances. 


catalog and refer 


ce 


has issued 
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CHAMPION 


Salesmau 


playing a part in the prelude to peace 


Champion lamps are vital keys to efficient, un- 
interrupted production in many a war plant. 
The men who provide the essential Champion 
lamp replacements to war industry can well be 
proud of the part they are playing. 

- 


Are you using this handy new Manual? 
It’s full of usable facts that help your 
customers to make the most of their 
lamps and lighting. Write for copies of 


Champion Manual 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS 


Massachusetts 


| | 


Lynn, 
OF 


DIVISION LAMP CO 
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WAR PLANT PRO- 
DUCTION LIGHTING 
INSTALLATIONS 


NEED... 





LIGHTING UNITS 


@e The QUAD line 
gives you the right 


unit every time. 





Modern, correct basic 
design and construc- 
tion features give ENAMELED. FLOODLIGHT 
your customers high 


lighting efficiency. 





Easy to install, a good 
looking job, and best 
of all, no after wor- 
ries. QUAD units 
give you the finest in 
Industrial Lighting 





Fixtures. - 
No. 1184-M 
RLM THREADED 
o DOME REFLECTOR 





QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


M524. of IJucandescent and "Dluorescent Lighting Equipment 
32 $0. PEORIA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








SYLVANIA ELECTRIC Company’s 
new assistant division manager for 
lighting products is John B. Muller. 





Schwarze Electric Co. 
Under New Control 


he Schwarze Electric Company 
\drian, Mich., has been acquired by a 
group headed by J. M. Doroshaw, 
president of Investment Corporation of 
North America, and including E. I. 
Kleinman and J. S. Ackerman, presi 
dent and executive vice-president of 
La Salle Industrial Finance Corpora 
tion, Chicago. 

Schwarze Electric Company manu- 
factures a line of signalling equipment, 
including burglar alarm _ systems, 
watchmen’s tour systems, sprinkler and 
water flow alarms, fire alarms, duct 
protection systems, temperature con 
trol devices, oilflow switches, smok« 
density systems, time interval record 


ers, €et. 


Alverson Retires 
From Greenlee 


Albert FE. Alverson, secretary of 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, IIli- 
nois, of which Greenlee [ool Co. is a 
division, has retired after 42 years O 
service with that organization. Mr. 
Alverson joined Greenlee in Chicagt 
in 1900, returning to his home city 
of Rockford in 1904 when the company 
moved its plant there. In addition t 
being secretary of the company, Mr. 
Alverson for many years has been i 
charge of all tool sales for Greenle 
Tool Co. and its parent organization. 

O. Vincent Haegg, assistant secre 
tary and manager of woodworking ma 
chinery sales, succeeds Mr. Alverso 
as secretary. Management of tor 
sales will be handled by Raymond ] 
Samuelson, who has been assistant t 
Mr. Alverson for 19 years. 

Other officer changes at Greenl 
include the election of Albert H 
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ggers as president to succeed George 
C. Purdy, who becomes chairman of 

the board, and the naming of Leslie H. 

Geddes as second vice-president. 


; 
Philco Corp. Opens 
| Servicemen s Lounge 


\TLANTIC CITY, N. J.—To pro- 


vide a meeting place and leisure-time 





unge for the thousands of servicemen 
stationed in Atlantic City, Philco 


Corporation has opened “Philco 
¥ House” on Central Pier on the famous 
f, boardwalk in that city. During the 
| first two days it was open, more than 
2300 men from the armed services 


thronged the new lounge. 

“Philco House” contains a spacious 
om with writing facilities, telephone 
nd telegraph services, and a library. 

One of the other features is a collec- 
mn of popular books which the sol 
liers can read and take with then 
f desired. 


Mr. J. H. Stickle, sales promotion 


inager for the Middle West, has 
een brought on from Chicago to take 
irge of “Philco House.” 


1. E. 3. 


\ monthly meeti »f the [uminat 


i 
ng Engineering Society was held re 


1 
ently at the Engineering Building in 


the Underwriters Laboratories gave a 
splendid talk on the lighting 
‘ought about because of 


-hanges 

the war 
ergency and how to meet the prob- 
ims which have come wit 


langes 


New York City. M. M. Brandon of 








TASTING “BUTTER STRETCH- 
ERS” at GE Bridgeport’s Consumers 
Institute, where dozens of tests were 
made to determine the best method of 
extending the home’s butter supply. 
Electric mixers were recommended 
for whipping a pound of butter with 
cup each of water and milk to make 
two pounds of the most popular ex- 
tended butter. 





LUGS & SLEEVES 


CONTROLLED 


FINISHED a 
PRODUCT 
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“CALUMET AND 


QUALITY 


TUBE 





; ‘oh > oPA 


HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 






my ied’ 
os oe 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


Seamless Copper — Brass 
1425 CENTRAL AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Serrel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 
EAR EDITOR: All business- 
men should be concerned 
with the situation I shall attempt 
to discuss in this letter. It ap- 
pears so serious to me that this 
letter—a long ane—is being sent 
to the 4150 men who receive the 
Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce mail. 

Since 1939 I have been wres- 
tling with the problem of con- 
verting a refrigerator plant to 
war work. For three years my 
associates and I have been talk- 
ing with governmental agencies 
and prime contractors. We have 
reviewed hundreds of specifica- 
tions, ranging from cartridge 
clips to prefabricated houses. 
During recent months I have at- 
tended countless meetings with 
governmental officials. Our com- 
pany has had its prices frozen 
and its production stopped. We 
are stuck with big inventories 
which can only be liquidated as 
Washington decrees. Week after 
week we have besieged our bu- 
reaucratic masters for decisions 
which would release orders or 
provide essential priorities. We 
have filed briefs, cajoled and 
cussed, and exerted tons of effort 
for ounces of results. No doubt 
you have had similar experiences. 

My object in writing is to in- 
quire if you have found emo- 
tional relief from time to time, as 
I confess I have, by damning the 
whole Washington crowd. Have 
you repeated the wisecracks you 
have heard about Donald Nel- 
son, Bill Batt, Jim Knowlson and 
Leon Henderson, with their top- 
heavy, overlapping aggregations 
of thumb-fingered manpower? 
Has it ever occurred to you that 
this is a dangerous pastime? 

I am thinking about the War 
Production Board particularly 
because my intimate experience 
with this agency enables me to 
discuss its virtues and its faults. 
Jim Knowlson and Bill Batt are 
old friends of mine. I have 
known General Knudsen fur more 
than twenty years. I know a 
number of other men less promi- 
nent in WPB, who are devoting 
their energies to the intricate, 
exasperating problems of pro- 
duction. 

These men, representative of 
the best in American business, 
have abandoned their personal 
interests to work endless hours 
in a distasteful environment with- 
out tangible compensation. They 
undergo constant criticism of a 


Letter of the Week 


bey 





political nature. Worst of all, they 
have not had the wholehearted sup- 
port of their fellow businessmen. 

As an industrial manager, I 
have undertaken from time to 
time the reorganization of several 
manufacturing companies. When 
I had a free hand and all the 
“breaks,” three years were re- 
quired to attain my objectives. 

Now a group of top-flight 
businessmen have been asked to 
effect the complete reorganization 
of all American business—and to 
do it right now. They have not 
been given a free hand. Working 
without trained subordinates, 
they have had to hire thousands 
of inexperienced people, catch as 
catch can. Their decisiuns are 
made under terrific pressure. And 
it must be done immediately. 

Plenty of people—including 
Hitler—said that American in- 
dustry could not convert from 
peace to war in time to avoid 
defeat. Today they have their 
answer—‘“‘It is being done.” As 
early as last May we were read- 
ing such typical editorial com- 
ment as the following from the 
Evansville Courier: 

“American industry, it is gen- 
erally agreed now, has shamed 
the pessimists and done the im- 
possible. War goods to the 
amount of $20,000,000,000 were 
turned out last year. It was 
hoped to double that for this 
year. Instead . . . the output 
is expected to reach $58,000,000,- 
000, nearly three times as great.” 

Several weeks ago I heard a 
distinguished economist say, 
“History will record America’s 
industrial achievement as the 
outstanding miracle of the war.” 

These are the accomplishments 
of the businessmen Washington 
asked, without regard for their 
political beliefs, to come down 
and pitch. Could you and I sug- 
gest more competent men than the 
present topside group in WPB? 
I think not. 

In the face of these facts, we 
must answer this question: Isn’t 
it dangerous to allow our irrita- 
tion over details to blind us to 


iv" 








the over-all results? But just 
what are these things, about 
which we complain anyway? 

Material shortages?: Of course. 
You can’t reduce inventory turn- 
over on a nation-wide scale, and 
turn automobile plants into gun 
factories, and expect a continu- 
ous flow of materials in quanti- 
ties without precedent. 

Red tape? Plenty. But many 
of our great corporations had 
years in which to achieve their 
smooth-working procedures. 

Incompetent personnel? Cer- 
tainly. There are no examples in 
all business history where a hast- 
ily assembled force of inexperi- 
enced people was converted into 
a first-rate outfit in a few months. 

It seems to me that our job is 
to accept these irritating details 
as the inevitable incidents to the 
fastest, greatest industrial change- 
over in the world’s history. If 
Nelson and his men fail, what 
group can succeed? If these rep- 
resentatives of business cannot 
produce, then all businessmen 
will be branded as failures in 
their fields. 

The course of action is clear to 
me. We need to quit bellyaching. 
We need only look at the produc- 
tion record for inspiration and 
confidence. We need to give these 
production heroes a pat on the 
back instead of a kick in the 
pants. They need our help. We cer- 
tainly need theirs. 

There is another thing we can 
do. If we have constructive sug- 
gestions—and there should be 
plenty—send them to those offi- 
cials of the War Production 
Board with whom you have a 
personal or business acquaint- 
ance. Point out that “here is a 
tip to eliminate some friction and 
speed up the job; take it for what 
it is worth.” 

Thanks for reading this long 
letter. I wish I could have said it 
in fewer words. Is this philoso- 
phy sound? Your opinion will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


LOUIS RUTHENBURG, 
President, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, January 16, 1943 
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44 
and All TYPES 
HYou can find exactly the service 
konnector you need, in the Penn- 
Union Catalog: Yoke-and-Nut type, 
n a complete range of sizes. . 
Service Entrance connectors... 
ervice Post and Special connectors 
in wide variety. 















Also... the most complete line of 
Tee Connectors, Cable Taps... . 
Straight, Parallel, Elbow and Cross 


Connectors Bus Supports, 
Clamps, Spacers . . . Grounding 
Clamps, Terminal Lugs. . . prac- 


tically every good type. 


Leading utilities, industrials, elec- 
trical manufacturers and contrac- 
tors have found that “Penn-Union” 
on a fitting is their best guarantee 
of Dependability. Write for the 
Penn-Union Catalog. 


PENN-UNION 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 





















Conductor Fittings 
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Association News 


CHICAGO—The Women’s Division 
of the Electric Association of Chicago 
has planned its activities this year to 
fit in with the times by having after- 
noon programs of interest to home- 
makers in war time. 

These programs cover “Nutrition,” 
“Vitamin Saving Cooking,” “Care of 
Electrical Appliances and the Wiring 


that Controls Them,” and “Victory 
Lighting in the Home.” Virginia 


Wells, chairman, introduces the pro- 
gram; Hazel Brown, secretary, dis- 
cusses the nutrition part; Ruth Stoufer 
tells how to take care of appliances and 
wiring; and Florence O’Donnell takes 
care of the lighting portion of the 
program. 

The West Suburban Electric League 
recently elected new officers for 1943. 
President is Otto G. Kracht of the 
Harold Electric Co., and vice presi- 
dent is J. J. Vytiska of West Town 
Electric Co. New members were also 
elected to the Executive Committee for 
a two-year term. 




















DALLAS—The Dallas Electric Club 
of this city at a recent election meeting 
of 1943 officers elected W. B. Clayton 
as president, R. W. Roessler as first 
vice president, S. A. Stewart as sec- 
ond vice president, Walter C. Blair as 
secretary, and M. F. Larmer as treas- 
urer. 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Radio, Refrigeration & Appliance As- 
sociation of Milwaukee got together 
on February 18 at the Public Service 
suilding for the Annual All-Industry 
meeting. 

Jimmy Gheen, humorous speaker 
from New York, delivered an inspira- 
tional talk that made everybody forget 
the merchandise drought for the time 
being—as a matter of fact, it was a 
sort of “chins up” affair. 











SNALCOMmE 


a |nfra-Red Ray 
LAMPS 


For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 


Meet industry's demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 
Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 





Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missour’ 
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Just as P&S PORCELAIN 
WIRING DEVICES installed 


years ago are still serving 





faithfully—so new installa- 






tions of these devices will 





serve long after this war 





is won. 







Ask for complete information. 


PASS & SEYMOUR 


i, ee ee ee ee 


SYRACUSE,N.Y. 








— A Complete Line of 


BAKELITE 
OUTLET BOXES and COVERS 


THAT MEET THE NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CODE AND APPROVED BY 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


BOXES FURNISHED WITH OR WITHOUT CLAMPS 


eG ¢ ¢ 





No. 3050 No. 4050 No. 5050 No. 6050 No. 7050 
ry 
3051 zy 4051 3052 & 4052 3053 " 4053 3954 " 4054 4058 3057 “ 4057 3056 xy 4056 


SAFE « ECONOMICAL + DURABLE « NEAT 


The sizes and design, except for clamps and wire knockouts, same as 
standard metal outlet boxes. They take standard type of fixture studs. Two 
clamps supplied with each box. The wire clamps hold against 125 lbs. 
pull. When used with fixture studs they withstand over 400 lbs. pull on stud. 
These Bakelite Outlet Boxes have side knockouts and clamps to take 
14-2, 14-3, and 12-2 non-metallic sheathed cable, and 14-2, 14-3, 12-2 and 
12-3 CNX Type Cable and one 2 in. Bottom Knockout. 


These covers are sufficiently thick to obviate breakage in installation or use. 
Standard color Black. 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 


UNION INSULATING COMPANY, INC. 


FACTORY: SALES OFFICE: 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 27 PARK PLACE, N.Y.C. 














And there's just as much difference between the streamlined BRIEGEL METHOD 
of making conduit connections and former, old-fashioned methods! 


Take a look at the picture below: two squeezes with the patented B-M “indenter” (which 
costs only $1.25) and you have a smooth, efficient job when you use B-M connectors and 
couplings. No extra turns or twists—no nuts to tighten 


The BRIEGEL METHOD saves you up to 50% on time and 
a substantial materials-saving (in keeping with today's think- 
ing). Means more profit, too! Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratory, of course. 





DISTRIBUTED 
BY 
The M. B. Austin Co The Steelduct Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Youngstown, Ohio 
Clayton Mark & Co. Enameled Metals 
Evanston, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cliften Conduit Co. National Enameling & Mig. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Electric Co. Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Brunswick, N. J. 





BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO., Galva, Ill. 
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OBITUARIES 





S. P. Larsen 


S. P. “Si” Larsen, district sales engi- 
neer for Hubbard and Company for the 
past nine years in the Southern California 
district, was killed instantly in January 
in an automobile accident near River- 
dale, Calif. 

Mr. Larsen joined Hubbard and 
Company in 1931 as district sales man 
ager in the Northwest district, trans 
ferring to Los Angeles in 1933 to cove 
Southern California, Arizona and South 
ern Nevada. 

He began his career in the electrical 
industry in the employ of the Wisconsin 
Light, Heat and Power Company at 
Appleton. Later he became manager of 
the Line Material Company for _ the 
Southern States, then went to the Pacifi 
Northwest to represent Line Material 
He remained there until he joined Hub 
bard and Company. 


H. J. McKnight 


Harry J. McKnight, service manager 
for Graybar Electric Company in Rich 
mond, Va., died early in February at a 
Richmond Hospital. He had been ill for 
several months. 

Mr. McKnight had been connected 
with Graybar for 41 years, and _ since 
1924 had resided in Richmond. He was 
56 years old. 





SS ''A Quality Line 
Ciearam at Competitive 
Prices” 





A full line of Fone conduit fittings and 
connectors, To assure your contractor 
and industrial customers of full satisfac- 
tion, sell them the A.C.F. line. 

Illustrated is a 
¥%y" Non - Metallic 
Sheathed Cable Con- 


nector. 


Write for descriptive 
bulletins and prices. 


ATLANTIC CONDUIT FITTINGS CO. 


589 Atlantic Avenue * Boston, Mass. 















Portable 


ss"  YPPCO 
FLUORESCENT 
mY) TESTER 


x13,” 
LOCATES DEFECTS IN 


LAMPS—STARTERS—BALLASTS 
INSTANTLY 


Supplied Ready for Use 
FINISHED BROWN WRINKLED ENAMEL 
Delivery Immediately for Stock 
WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WRITE YOUR STORY 


UNITED PRESSED PRODUCTS CO. 


407 S. Aberdeen St. Chicago, Ill. 
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MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 








Control Equipment—New 14-page 
booklet, B-3123, published by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, describes typical applications 
of the “Rototrol” drive control and 
includes charts, diagrams, and photo 
graphs. 
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= LOOK TO WALKER 


a Incandescent Lighting—New manual 
nal | and price schedule published by the 
he | Wabash Appliance Corp., Brooklyn, 
a. J | N. Y., covers some of the following 


™ | subjects on the company’s Birdseye 
tb | lamps and lighting—general character- 
| istics, high bay lighting installations, 
| indirect lighting, supplementary light- 


ing, localized lighting and infra-red 
heat lamps. 


= | + OVE b t f) wren "tia, WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
t a 


fc r | 


Motor Controls—Bulletin GES-1724D 
ted a ; . 
va recently issued by the General Elec- 
ce . : . _ - . 
i | tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., describes 
‘ in considerable detail the various syn- 


| chronous-motor controls, and also in- 
cludes illustrations of several metal 








=—— | Today there is an ever increasing | cabinet-type enclosures available for 
ne demand for lead covered cable. | protecting these controls. 
ve In defense plants—at air fields 





“nen rules WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


and supply bases—for ships in 
the maritime service—and in the 


nd R 

ne manufacture of the materiel sup- ’ i 

a lied t tarts: Gecenat Porcelain Products—The M. B. Austin 
seat se be Company of Chicago has available 


. . ice |i ,ecti ? T > -« 
Our lead press equipment is run- price list Section A-2 No. OBP-2, an- 


ning day and night to help supply nouncing a new line of porcelain switch LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 


‘ and outlet boxes. It also gives helpful 
these needs. Walker Brothers, information in the form of questions NON-HEATING 
Conshohocken, Pa. and answers about these products. CONT A CTS 
Walker Lead Covered Cable wren v's WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN ‘ 
) Furnished in Solid Conductor from Keep Motors Humming 


18 gauge to 4 gauge and in Stranded 























1 Conductor from 14 gauge to 500,000 Transformers—In a special bulletin re- ® End Over-Heating 
—— laine  - 2 9 2 , iss > > > > Slec ic ty . 
—— circular mils., with 1, 2, 3 and 4 cently i ued, the Acme Electric & @ Stop needless fuse blowing 
conductors. Shipped on standard Mfg. Co. of Cuba, New York, lists 
length reels of 500 feet minimum. standard specifications and mounting od Time-Lag 2 to 5 Times Normal 
means of air-borne equipment trans- Current 
formers, and mobile transmitter trans- : 
T formers and reactors. ® Certified to Comply—Federal 
Specification W F 803a-Type Il 
veecnr ce © WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr's Agents Territory Open 
0 WARE BROTHERS 
‘ . ‘ : ; Ss W. Lak t. hi , it 
onshohocken Wire—General Electric Co. of Sche 4420 home 5 Chicago, iM 
nectady has published a 28-page bulle 
L tin, GEA-3911, describing the com- 
Manufacturers of : pany’s Formex magnet wire. It covers 
UNDERFLOOR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS; the development of the wire, gives the 
RIGID STEEL, FLEXIBLE AND THIN-WALL properties of Formex and its advantages 
CONDUITS; RUBBER, RUBBER AND LEAD, in use, lists types available and in 
0. SYNTHETIC WIRES AND CABLES; SERVICE cludes data tables. 
i. ENTRANCE AND NON-METALLIC CABLES 
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SELL 


TOWER: LACKED 


FUSES! 


WHY? Ask any Whole- 
saler selling TRICO FUSES 


|He will tell you it is the 
| most profitable fuse to 
sell because once sold, 
all competition is elimi- 
nated. The renewal ele- 
ment is not inter-change- 

| able with ordinary “ bare 
link ** types — therefore, 
he gets all the repeat 
business. 





- a 
His customers get far 
better service because 
the powder-packed ele- 
ment is custom-builtand 
loaded with engineering 
values that promote 
safety, efficiency, proper 
time-lag and dependable 
service — all at NO EX- 
TRA COST! His profits 

are protected by the strict ** THRU 

THE WHOLESALER " policy. 


Write for our attractive proposition. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Canada: IRVING SMITH LIMITED, Montreal 

















—EL SCO 
Electrical Connectors 


Be sure to send in the coupon below 


MULTIPLE CONNECTORS 


TWO SIZES: 

LU4 for wires from 0 to 350,000 c.m. 
LU6 for wires 250,000 to 500,000 c.m. 
Simple in design, efficient in construc- 
tion, dependable in operation. Ample 
contact area for sustained overloads. No 
special tools required. Neat installation. 


Made from pure copper drawn down fo 
size in our own plant. 





Please rush us details and 
32-page illustrated catalog. 


FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


COPPER TUBE | 
& PRODUCTS, Inc. 
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Wolverine Tube Division 


Manufacturers 
Agents Wanted 


Manufacturer of com- 
plete line of conduit 
fittings of national re- 
pute has territories 


“LIVE WIRE 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENT" 


Only well established 
agents with good fol- 
lowing need apply. 
Give full details in 
first letter. 


Box No. 31, c/o Wholesaler's Salesman 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














“FRIGID” 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 


THE DURATION 
WE CAN ACCEPT 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 


Circulators and Devices 


Manufacturing Corp. 
100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL 
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